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Hitler’s Spring Song 


PRING is coming and with it the day when after 
S a winter of planning and preparation the great 
armies will ‘‘ measure their strength again.”’ For 
neither side has the course of battle gone according to 
plan. France is lost to Britain. Italy is all but lost to 
Germany. The British are driven from Europe. The 
Axis Powers are in a fair way of being driven from 
Africa. Germany has obtained brilliant victories in 
Europe—but no decision in the war. The same is true 
of Britain in Africa. The question whether Germany 
or Britain has greater need of a knock-out blow 
cannot be answered. It is more relevant to point out 
that only Germany is in a military position to deliver 
one, 

That every attempt will be made to do so in the next 
weeks we need not doubt, And Hitler has done Britain 
the courtesy of giving her fair warning. In the plan 
circulated in the semi-official Dienst aus Deutsch- 
land, and again in the Fuehrer’s beer-cellar speech 
of February 24th, the campaign is clearly out- 
lined. Invasion is, of course, the final objective, 
but it is not Hitler’s custom to launch a 
frontal military attack until other resistances— 
material and moral—have been broken down. The 
spirit of the British people, their food supplies, their 
powers of endurance, are, in this total war, military 
factors of at least as great importance as shore batteries 
and coastal defences. Invasion will be the last, not the 
first stage in the war for Britain. 

In the first stages it is on the bombing plane and 
the U-boat that Hitler chiefly depends, and it is an 
interesting commentary on the Luftwaffe’s unsatisfac- 
tory winter’s record that Hitler concentrated his beer- 
cellar gloating upon the submarine fleet which is about 
to be launched against Britain’s shipping. We need 


not doubt that the onslaught will be the fiercest this 
island has ever had to beat off. And if, as Hitler hopes, 
the British people are reduced to a starving, de- 
moralised mob, then invasion will deliver the coup de 
grace. Before such a prospect of slaughter and misery, 
small wonder that the Fuehrer feels the spring coursing 
in his veins and is more “ fresh and vigorous than 
ever.”’ 

Yet we need not be hypnotized by this perform- 
ance. He does not risk the prophecy of certain 
invasion. A quick victory in 1941 is not so much as 
mentioned. And in one phase at least of the battle 
the Axis plans are so awry that the strategy of the 
war may well be affected. Mussolini’s address to his 
people, with its chronicle of failure, revealed the 
extent to which German aid has had to be diverted 
to another front. Hitler may claim that it means 
nothing to him whether his Stukas operate over the 
Channel or the Mediterranean. Yet Italy’s réle—as 
both speeches reveal—was only to have been that of 
holding British forces immobilised while Germany 
went to work in the West. Least of all was it expected 
that the Balkan situation would develop so unfavour- 
ably that a full dress military diversion would be 
necessary to reverse the position. 

Thanks to Italy’s defeats, Germany faces the spring 
with something dangerously near a war on two fronts. 
In the West, Britain’s is defensive, to exhaust 
the sgurenes against the wall of her resistance. In 
the Near East, a more active strategy is surely 
possible. The British forces are outnumbered, no 
doubt, but every German plane drawn east is one 
plane less operating over Britain’s Atlantic seaways. 
At all costs, the double front and the division of 
Germany’s resources must be preserved. 
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The Bureaucrat 


HE proper functions of the Civil Service have 
. come in for a great deal of controversial dis- 
cussion in recent weeks. There have been the rebukes, 
and the defences, of Sir Robert Vansittart for having, 
while still acting as Chief Diplomatic Adviser to His 
Majesty’s Government, delivered himself of very 
strong views on the Germans as a nation, which may 
or may riot be the views of the Government itself. 
There was also the interesting debate in the House 
of Lords last week initiated by Lord Perry’s violent 
attack on the whole race of Civil Servants and his 
very unfavourable comparison of their abilities with 
those of the business’ man. 

The battle of Civil Servant v. Business Man is not 
a new one and it cannot be said that the debate 
in the Lords carried the matter very much further. 
The substance of Lord Perry’s indictment can be 
taken (and an idea of his style derived) from his 
statement that ‘‘ the Civil Service, although so out- 
wardly self-effacing, is really a seething mass of well- 
trained gentlemen of leisure grabbing after power.”’ 
But the Civil Servant of to-day, certainly in the 
higher ranks, has very little leisure indeed. It would 
be a fairer criticism to complain that he works too 
hard and to suggest that a limitation of his hours 
might compel him to make a distinction between his 
more and his less important tasks, to the advantage 
of the former. As for *‘ grabbing after power,’’ Lord 
Perry himself complained that Civil Servants are 
loth to accept any responsibility. On a fair analysis, 
more damage has been done by refusal, through 
timidity, to accept responsibilities that events have 
thrust upon the Civil Service than by any grasping 
after either power or responsibility. 

Nor is the excellence of the business man in a 
Government Department quite so self-evident as Lord 
Perry assumed. He was reminded by Lord Cecil that 
the proportion of failures among business men in the 
last war was high, and there have been a number 
of similar examples in this war. Those who are in 
a position to judge would probably agree that there 
is a higher percentage of successes among the pro- 
fessional men—the solicitors, the accountants, even 
the professors—than among the business men. The 
reason for this is not particularly obscure. The con- 
ditions of work in an administrative department are, 
and must be, entirely different from those to which 
a business man—that is, a Chairman or Managing 
Director—is accustomed, and when he moves to a 
Government Department he is inclined to blame on 
the Civil Service the inconveniences that come from 
the fact that he is no longer a plenipotentiary. The 
professional man succeeds because he is more accus- 
tomed to deferring to the views of others. 

But when all this is said and done, there is still 
something wrong with the Civil Service. Those who 
have had experience of it in the two wars speak 
strongly of the deterioration that has taken place, 
of the much smaller number of really able and 
imaginative individuals, of the lesser readiness to 
accept new ideas or outside help, of the growth 
of timidity. It is probable that the Civil Service, as 
a career, is relatively less attractive to the brilliant 
-young man nowadays than it was when the principles 
of its recruitment were laid down in the Gladstonian 
era. In salary and in leisure, the attractions of the 
Service, relative to other callings, have declined. 
The prospect of being decorated with the Order of 
the Bath is infinitely less appealing than in Queen 
Victoria’s age. Security—once merely one of a list 
of attractions—has become almost the only respect 
in which a Civil Service career has an advantage 


‘over the alternatives. This is inevitably having an 


effect upon the quality of the recruits. 


Once recruited, the Civil Servant hopes for promo- 
tion. More and more in recent years he has had to turn 
his eyes towards the Treasury, whose domination of 
the whole Service has immeasurably increased in the 
last twenty years. It is there that an impression must 
be made if really quick promotion is to be secured. 
For the highest appointments in the Service, the 
support of the Permanent Secretary of the Treasury, 
who now carries the title of Head of the Civil Service, 
is essential. The qualities of initiative, courage and 
vision would probably, in any case, have been put 
at a discount by this system; but the tendency was 
strengthened by what appeared to be the preferences 
of the eminent official who for many years held the 
crucial position at the Treasury. In the event, for 
nearly twenty years, conformity has been the order 
of the day, caution has reigned, and decisions by a 
responsible individual have been replaced by com- 
mittee compromises, We are paying the price 
to-day. 

These are internal defects of the Service. But it 
would be unfair to imply that they are more than a 
part of the full explanation. There are many elements 
in the problem for which the Civil Service can hardly 
be blamed. Ministers tend to get the Civil Servants 
they deserve, and the personal quality of the members 
of Mr Baldwin’s, Mr MacDonald’s and Mr Chamber- 
lain’s Governments was lamentable. The average 
Minister’s lack of understanding of the affairs of his 


' Department has thrust decision back upon the Civil 


Service, and his lack of political courage has compelled 
the decision to be a timid one. 

Possibly more important than any of these causes, 
however, has been the simple fact that the problems 
with which the Civil Service has to cope have grown in 
kind and in degree beyond any recognition. The Civil 
Servant is selected and trained to administer the 
law. But many of the problems of to-day require 
action of a definite kind in the economic field; they 
involve (and here Lord Perry is right) judgment 
and decision such as the business man must have. 
Faced with problems of this sort, the Civil Servant 
is, more often than not, frankly out of his depth, 
and he evades the responsibility. Perhaps the largest 
reason for the growth in recent years, with the 
blessing of the State, of restrictive cartels and mono- 
polies, is to be found in the unwillingness of the Civil 
Service to assume any responsibility for the conduct 
of business, even when that business is operating with 
the tacit or explicit sanction of the law behind it. The 
great defect of collectivism, as we have had an oppor- 
tunity of discovering, is not that the bureaucrats will 
control industry ; it is that they will not control it but 
will cede their duty to the private monopolist. 

The way out of this particular impasse would seem 
to be the deliberate formation of a special Service for 
doing the economic executive work of Government— 
work that will inevitably grow in scope in the years to 
come. There is a precedent for a separate Service in 
the Diplomatic Service, with its special conditions of 
recruitment and training. A separate Service of this 
kind would have to look for recruits who have not 
only a high standard of general intelligence and educa- 
tion, but also some knowledge of the business world. 
It would therefore have to recruit, in part or in whole, 
at a higher age, and it would have to offer salaries that 
would attract the able young business man. Only by 
some means such as this will the State be able to staff 
the raw material controls, the industry boards, the 
marketing organisations of the future. Only so will 
the State, whether socialist or capitalist, be able to 
maintain a constructive control over all those many 
facets of the community’s economic life in which it 
has the right or the duty to intervene. 
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The Food Position 


AST week Lord Woolton was nearly indicted in 

some quarters for ‘‘ alarm and despondency.”’ He 
told the Lords that he was “ a concerned ”’ 
about the supply of meat, bacon, eges and cheese, and 
he forecast ‘*‘ greater restrictions.’’ This week Hitler 
has tried to underline the point by threatening a 
tremendous U-boat offensive in the spring. There 
have been changes in rations and rationing (listed in 
a Note on page 270). 

Actually, nobody should have been surprised by 
what the Minister of Food said. Quite apart from losses 
by enemy action, it is plainly impossible to maintain 
armies and air forces in the Mediterranean and the Far 
East without diverting many ships from other uses. 
Every increase in supplies from the United States 
means a greater demand for tonnage. And, even at the 
comparatively low levels of the last few months, actual 
sinkings have considerably exceeded the rate of new 
building. Every ship that can be spared from carrying 
food is needed for urgent service. Imports of feeding 
stuffs have necessarily to be curtailed ; the number of 
cattle, pigs and poultry has to be cut down ; and beef, 
bacon and eggs must be scarcer, When Western Europe 
was still free, butter, bacon and eggs came from close 
at hand. To import them now means long hauls, 
much shipping space and time. At present Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand could send appreciably 
more bacon and dairy produce to Britain than it is 
thought politic to ship ; and Argentina, as well as Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, could send more meat. The 
shortage is not of sources of supply but of ships, and 
as the war has grown and spread it was easily 
foreseeable. 

Lord Woolton’s warning, therefore, could only be 
unexpected insofar as it contrasted with the some- 
what more optimistic tenor of earlier speeches. The 
public has, of course, been frequently warned by the 
Minister of Food of the need for tightening the belt 
in wartime. Rations have been imposed and reduced. 
But the claim has always been made that in no cir- 
cumstances would there be any real shortage of food- 
stuffs, and the much more stringent measures called 
for by many critics, in contrast to the “ small sacri- 
fices ’’ officially asked for, have been refused, The 
Ministry’s deeds have been less grim than its words ; 
and, even now, the suggestion that the informal ration- 
ing of eggs and cheese foreshadows the early official 
rationing of more foodstuffs has been firmly denied. 
But, when the demand for tonnage has steadily in- 
creased and the supply of ships is threatened in the 
next weeks with a new attack, it is no longer possible 
simply to hope for the best, and the consequent change 
in tone has come as a sharp shock. : 

The surprise caused by the revelation of impending 
difficulties would, perhaps, be short-lived and rela- 
tively unimportant were it not for the impression that 
the Ministry’s own policy has increased these difficul- 
ties. It is obvious that, when it is officially stated that 
too much food has been eaten in recent months, the 
comment must surely be that it was the duty of the 
Ministry, with full knowledge of the supplies available, 
to prevent this. The implication of Lord Woolton’s 
statement last week was that the situation had 
suddenly got worse. There has been no increase in the 
losses of ships or cargoes ; the diversion of ships for 
military and naval purposes must have been known 
some time ago ; and the inference must be that official 
food policy has been too lenient—with open eyes. The 
sudden drop in suvplies, in fact, at a time when ship- 
ping losses are still below the average for the war, 
even suggests that reserves may have been drawn 
upon in recent months to avoid severer restrictions on 
consumption. Lord Woolton did not win confidence 
when it recently emerged that he had raised the meat 


ration, at the very moment meat ships were being 
turned aside to Egypt for the Army of the Nile. 

The truth is that, ever since the first British propa- 
ganda of the war, pointing to Nazi rationing as 
the bol of German weakness, restrictions on 
food have been anathema here. It has not been 
possible to avoid them, of course, because it was 
impossible to maintain the volume of food im- 


ports at anything like the pre-war level. But rationing . 


(whether by direct apportionment per head or by more 
indirect means) has consistently been reluctant and 
delayed ; and it has been resisted by the “‘ trade,” 
whose representatives inevitably play an influential 
and expert part in the Ministry’s ings. In con- 
sequence, two elementary principles of war economy 
have been ignored: first, that rationing need not be 
a sign of shortage but is a safeguard against it; and, 
secondly, that the sooner rations are im the 
larger and more stable they can be. The view 
that restrictions should be imposed, even when sup- 
plies are plentiful, to build up a store, has never 
really been admitted. The result has been a hand- 
to-mouth policy exposed to all the shocks of swiftly 
changing circumstances. 

Rationing, of whatever sort, has two objects: to eke 
out supplies efficiently ; and to eke them out evenly. 
The second object can be defeated by rising prices, and 
it has been estimated, in fact, that two out of every 
five people could not afford to buy their bacon ration, 
even before the rise in price which has just been 
announced. Indeed, official price policy has been no 
less patchwork than its control of supplies and con- 
sumption. In elementary theory, the two go together ; 
it is impossible to control prices without controlling 
supplies. In practice, as The Economist pointed out 
last week, the policy of food distribution has been 
** compounded in part of rationing, in part of price 
control, dissociated from rationing and in part of sheer 
shortage, which means that the price mechanism re- 
serves what there is for the moneyed.”” A maximum 
price for onions and lemons was not imposed until they 
had become so scarce that they disappeared ; the price 
of a number of foods to which consumers, unable to 
get sufficient meat, bacon and eggs, naturally turned 
were not controlled at all, and the price of vegetables, 
which are said to be plentiful, like the price of fish, 
went steadily up ; the blunders in price control which 
assign the cost of transport so that oranges do not leave 
the neighbourhood of ports and which keep the rabbits 
that abound all over the country from the shop counter 
and the dinner table are, like the mysterious dis- 
appearance of cheese, hard to understand. 

is is the same tale of reluctance and delay—of 
** too late and too little.”? So long as there were large 
stocks in the shops, especially of alternatives to the 
rationed foods, these defects did not clearly emerge. 
Lord Woolton and his Ministry were well treated and 
given the benefit of whatever doubts there were. The 
Minister’s advocacy of “ elastic ’’ rationing was taken 
to mean a regular and subtle ae of consumption 
with shifting supplies. But now the problem has 
been reduced to its bare bones—the problem of scarcity 
and its prevention—and there is no longer the cushion 
of ample stocks and reserves to fall back upon. It 
is not easy to eke out supplies efficiently and evenly in 
a community with widely discrepant incomes and an 
unequally distributed and raggedly moving population. 
Bombing has affected both stocks and transport. It is 
simpler to advocate more extensive rationing than it is 
to apply it, since not all foodstuffs can be rationed in 
the same way. To decide which can be rationed indivi- 
dually, like tea or sugar or bacon ; which by value, like 
meat ; which in groups, like fats ; which by cheapen- 
ing supplies to special classes, like milk ; or which by 
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deliberately reserving them for selected sections of the 
population, as might be done with cheese for heavy 
workers or eggs for children—these decisions are not 


easy to make or to administer. But to allow shortages — 


to arise for sheer lack of decision is plain default. 

The Ministry’s experts are said to be at work on ways 
and means to extend rationing and make it effective. 
They are even said, despite denials, to be examining 
the practicability of limiting expenditure per head on 
food ; and there are good reasons, fiscal as well as 
economic, for some kind of global rationing of this sort. 
But the physical problem of distributing supplies will 
remain ; and it is not enough to distribute to-day’s 
supplies, that is, what is in the larder now. To- 
morrow’s supplies and next week’s and ‘next month’s 
must be taken into account, and if the trend is likely 
to be downward, as seems certain to be the case, there 
must be no leniency or over-indulgence. Better go short 
now than risk real privation later on ; and every in- 
strument in the armoury of rationing must be 
employed in its appropriate place—before it is too 
late to be useful. 

The problem must be seen in the round; and its 
solution is not exclusively in Lord Woolton’s hands. 
As a Note on page 270 points out, the adaptation 
of domestic food production to siege conditions in- 
volves a drastic transformation and heavy sacrifices 
in farming. Fat stock must be ruthlessly cut down, 
for lack of imported feed, if sufficient supplies of 
cereals, vegetables and milk are to be forthcoming; 
and this is the responsibility of the Minister of Agri- 
culture, not Lord Woolton’s—just as the responsibility 
for shipbuilding is the Admiralty’s and the responsi- 
bility for the port delays, which notably exacerbate 
all those problems, the province of a whole covey 
of Ministers. It would be as unfair to pillory Lord 
Woolton exclusively as it is to single out the Minister 
of Shipping for attack on the issue of shipping fail- 
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ings—as is unfortunately being done—when, in fact, 
Mr Cross exercises no personal authority over the 


- choice of goods to be shipped, the construction of ships, 


or the clearance of ports. In short, it is the task of 
the entire Government to furnish the conditions jn 
which Lord Woolton can work out an effective poli 

for food—or Mr Cross an effective policy for shipping; 
not only to multiply the ships and clear the ports, 
but to free the men and provide the programme 
for producing on home farms the foodstuffs which are 
most needed for nutritional reasons and can most 


‘ readily be grown. But it is Lord Woolton’s duty to 


produce and operate the policy. 

He himself put the situation quite plainly. The 
foundations of the national diet, meat, bacon and eggs, 
are tottering, and it will be necessary to build upon 
new foundations, bread, potatoes, vegetables and fats, 
The trouble is that the old diet mas been hung on to 
too long in spite of forebodings, official and unofficial ; 
and the change-over will be correspondingly more dis- 
turbing. The Government’s price and ration policy 
should have been designed to speed and foster the 
change-over, but in practice it has lacked purpose as 
well as effectiveness. Now the cards are on the table. 
To prevent shortage will be a race against time. To 
redistribute consumption according to the new balance 
of supplies will be a test of ingenuity. There is no 
reason why there should be a food shortage ; it is only 
that some foodstuffs will inevitably be scarce. The issue 
is in the hands of the administrators. If they can decide 
what to do—over the whole field; if they can be prompt 
and ruthless with consumers, speculators, hoarders 
and ‘*food hogs’ alike; if they can resist the 
**trade ’’ influences which prolong discussions and 
delay decisions until supplies are sold or prices soar; 
if they can perceive the simple relation between prices 
and supplies—then they will be doing the work for 
which a Ministry of Food was established. 


Mexican Oil 


LMOST three years have passed since the Mexican 
Government expropriated the three great foreign 
oil companies, the British-owned Mexican Eagle and 
the American Standard Oil and Pierce Sinclair 
interests. The dispute is still unsettled, but recently 
the policy of the new President, General Avila 
Camacho, has led to reports that the oil question will 
be reopened and a satisfactory solution sought. 

The expropriations in March, 1988, were followed 
by the companies’ refusal to accept the Government’s 
act as anything but a violation of their established 
rights. The three companies asked other oil interests 
not to buy Mexican oil, and the British Government 
gave the Mexican Eagle its moral support by formal 
protests, followed by the presentation in May, 1938, 
of a demand for repayment of claims outstanding from 
the revolutions of 1910 and 1920 couched in such terms 
that President Cardenas broke off diplomatic relations. 
During the course of the summer of 1938 neither the 
Mexican Government nor the companies found their 
position entirely satisfactory. The Government had to 
cope with the labour unrest which followed on the 
falling wages and increased unemployment caused by 
the boycott. On the companies’ side, however, the 
boycott was never complete enough to place the 
Mexicans in an impossible position, and in July, 1988, 
Mr W. R. Davis was able to make arrangements for 
the sale of 12 million barrels of oil a year. The Axis 
Powers, too, were profiting by the trade war. Germany 
through her intermediary Ernst Jung and Italy 
through the Italian Azienda Nazionale began buying 
up oil and the Japanese Mitsui secured boring rights 
in Tehuantepec. President Cardenas spoke openly of 
the necessity of ‘‘ securing long-term contracts with 
the non-democratic States.”’ 


Such was the position when in February, 1939, Mr 


Donald Richberg opened negotiations with the Mexican 
Government on behalf of the companies. The talks 
continued through the summer in an atmosphere of 
great cordiality. The various skeins of the dispute were 
gradually sorted out until the two bargainers faced 
each other on a straightforward issue. Both were agreed 
that according to traditional Mexican law the Govern- 
ment could not alienate the sub-soil. The Porfirio 
Diaz epoch was an interlude and an aberration. The 
issue was thus narrowed to the question of compensa- 
tion and management. The Mexican Government 
demanded at first the full management of the industry 
and full control of the domestic market, while the 
companies were to be compensated by a percentage of 
the proceeds from foreign sales. The companies refused 
this on the grounds that the Government’s standards 
of efficiency would not ensure any proceeds from 
foreign sales and that, in any case, its record with 
regard to the payment of agreed compensation in the 
past filled them with justifiable scepticism. They sug- 
gested in return that, while the Government took over 
full ownership, the companies should work the fields 
for fifty years. The Government countered with ten 
years. The companies suggested twenty-five. At this 
point, in August, 1939, President Cardenas broke off 
the negotiations. 

With the war the position changed for the worse 
for the Mexicans, The Axis markets were closed and 
exports fell by half. Nevertheless, the deadlock con- 
tinued. The Government appointed official assessors 
to calculate the companies’ claims. These they refused 
to recognise, but in May, 1940, their front was 
breached by Pierce Sinclair’s acceptance of the 
Government’s assessment of compensation at £2 
millions. Standard Oil and Mexican Eagle refused the 
assessment of £8} millions, reached in August, 1940. 
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The election of President Avila Camacho in July, 
1940, introduced a new factor into the situation. Even 
under the Cardenas regime there had been signs of a 
growing conservatism, bred of the % 
exasperation at having to tolerate at the hands of its 
workers the annoyances which it had encouraged them 
to inflict on the former management. In March, 1940, 
a stringent law was passed to reorganise the ‘oil in- 
dustry and place restrictions on the workers’ perpetual 
pilfering and slackness. The election of General 
Camacho gave every promise that this trend towards 
conservatism would be followed up. In his inaugural 
address on December Ist the new President called for 
‘* a new era of reconstruction,’? guaranteed that when- 
ever business men “comply with our laws, every 
legitimate profit they make shall be respected,’”’ and 
declared that ‘* we count mainly on private initiative 
for development of our economic expansion.”’ 

His first legislative acts pointed in the same direc- 
tion. A railway reorganisation bill took control from 
the workers and vested it in the Government, and 
the peasants of the communal ejidos were transformed 
into smallholders by securing a full title to their land. 
And lying before the Mexican Congress in its present 
session is a measure designed, by a reform of the 
General Law of Labour, to reduce the number of 
strikes and give the Government greater powers of 
intervening, another to modify the law of National 
Education and give the Church a share in public 
education, and, last of all, a Bill to modify the pre- 
sent ban on the possession of oil concessions by 
foreigners. A Government spokesman has pointed 
out that this Bill only refers to new concessions and 
does not touch the great expropriation case, but the 
measure has given rise to much speculation. 

From the British standpoint, two different issues 
are raised by the obviously friendly and conciliatory 
attitude of the Camacho regime. The oil question is 
still unsettled, and if the Mexican Government seeks to 
reopen negotiations, perhaps taking them up where 
the Richberg talks broke down, the oil companies 
will be presumably ready to negotiate. But there is 
nothing in the British oil situation to compel the 
British Government in its own interests to reopen 
negotiations. Britain’s oil supplies are largely ob- 
tained from Venezuela, Persia, and the United States, 
and Mexico has no advantages to offer which are 


NOTES OF 


Mr Eden in Ankara 


The conversations between Mr Eden, Sir John Dill 
and the Turkish authorities in Ankara are likely to be 
decisive for the next phase in the Balkan campaign, for 
they will determine the course of events, whether or not 
decisions are reached. It is ‘clear that Bulgaria will 
not resist a German occupation, indeed, the occupation 
might have taken place over the week-end of February 
28rd had not a change in the weather or some last-minute 
tactical consideration led the Germans to postpone their 
plans, which had already advanced to the point of 
establishing German bridgeheads on the Bulgarian bank 
of the Danube. The internal preparations are complete, 
airfields are occupied, the Gestapo are already arresting 
the citizens on their black list, there are rumours that 
General List has already established his General Staff 
on Bulgarian soil. The King and the Government are 
apparently reduced to apathy by the spectacle of their 
own impotence. The country moves about in a trance, 
waiting passively for the awakening of occupation. The 
German troops will presumably advance direct to the 
Rhodope Mountains, and here their main difficulties 
begin. There is only one railway—a light one—across 
the range, and it, with one of the best roads, follows 
the Struma River through an exceptionally vulnerable 
pass, Other Rhodope roads are even less satisfactory, 
especially in winter conditions. Germany has, of course, 
her trained parachute troops, and, no doubt, a deter- 
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give little assistance on either point. The oil 


after all, the Mexicans’ problem to sell their oil, and 
in the Richberg negotiations the companies went to 
the limit of concession. There is no reason why they 
should go further to-day, when the position, so far 
as they are concerned, is unchanged. 

The resumption of diplomatic relations between 
Great Britain and Mexico is perhaps another ques- 
tion, President Cardenas declared in September last 
that there was no reason why relations should not 
be resumed, and President Camacho’s fore policy 
is strongly in favour of the Allied cause of close 
collaboration with the United States for the defence 
of America. Axis propaganda is growing—the usual 
combination of Nazi and Communist activity forms 
the spearhead of the anti-Camacho opposition—and 
Japan is getting, beside her oil concession, a certain 
amount of mercury, lead, and iron scrap. These ship- 
ments might raise awkward questions if Japan were 
to come into the war. It is not certain that the pre- 
sence of a British Minister in Mexico could alter any 
Mexican policy which developed unfavourably for the 
Allied cause, But it is certain that if no Minister were 
there, still less could be done. 

There is also the argument that the United States 
is keenly interested in its Southern neighbour, and 
that British representation in Mexico might assist 
close Anglo-American collaboration in yet another 
field. There is at the moment a distinct ge between 

the United 
States’ cordial ‘ good neighbour ’’ policy—a gap 
which, on grounds of political expediency, it might 
be well to close, especially since the return of a 
British Minister would involve no commitment on the 
oil question. Technically, the Mexicans, since they 
broke off relations, must make the first move; but 
it should not be beyond Britain’s diplomacy to suggest 
to them that such a move would be well received. 


THE WEEK 


mined effort would be made to take Salonika from the 
air, but the analogy of Holland does not hold good in 
that the Rhodope Mountains offer a difficult barrier to 
mechanized divisions, and the synchronization of the 
two actions might be difficult. It ought, therefore, to be 
possible to make a stand on the Aegean coastline and 
to hold Salonika. Here Turkish help is obviously of 
crucial importance. The armies of Turkey are largely 
concentrated in Turkey-in-Europe, where an impressive 
defence system has been built up. ae a Turkish 
sortie into Bulgaria would almost certainly be a strategic 
blunder, it would be fatal to allow Germany to estab- 
lish herself in Thrace. The Turkish defences would then 
be turned. Fortunately Mr Sarajoglu’s reassuring 
statement on February 24th let it be understood that 
Turkey was not committed to a policy of abstention if 
aggression were to threaten her “‘ vital zone of security.” 
It is inconceivable that Turkey should think that Thrace 
lay outside it, and it is to be hoped that a little more 

recision can be introduced into her commitments— 
both military and diplomatic—during the course of Mr 
Eden’s visit. 

* * * 


Italy’s Part 
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Juba River, British forces have advanced along the 
coast and captured Mogadishu, the capital and Se -9 
cipal port. Before long the belligerents in Somalilan will 
be in the paradoxical position of each holding the other’s 
territory. In Eritrea the advance on Keren from the 
north continues while the troops investing the town are 
being reinforced. On the Mediterranean front the week’s 
news is from the sea. Italy has lost seven supply ships 
and the whole central sector of the Mediterranean has 
been mined by Britain. Even more significant was the 
safe passage of a British convoy through the narrows. 
The Navy, in a four-days’ area saw no trace of the 
Italian fleet, whose motto is still épericoloso sporgerst ; 
the German sailors who are streaming into Italy have 
not yet taken over the ships. Nor were Hitler’s Stukas 
very effective on this occasion. The convoy suffered no 
losses, whereas some German bombers were shot down. 
There is no doubt that German intervention in_ the 
Mediterranean is proving a costlier diversion than Hitler 
bargained for. The arrival of a German mechanised force 
in Libya shows that air and naval support is not enough, 
and it is never good diplomatic strategy to take 
over someone else’s defeats, The Italian military are 
incompetent and the people hostile. The Duce’s reference 
in his speech to the “‘ perfect ’’ behaviour of the Germans 
in Sicily was very probably an attempt to counter a 
whispering campaign of German “ atrocities.’”’ Those 
who remember the bitterness of Italian comment when 
the Germans were still the other side of the Brenner 
can indulge a little in picturing the state of Italian 
opinion to-day. And the Sicilians are not the most 
amenable of the Duce’s subjects. It was they, after all, 
who, in the “ Sicilian Vespers’’ bequeathed to Hitler 
“the night of the long knives.’’ 


* * * 


War Damage 


The War Damage Bill has now gone to the House 
of Lords. Before the third reading, the unusual course 
was followed of sending the Bill back to Committee in- 
order to give the Chancellor of the Exchequer an oppor- 
tunity of considerably improving it by new amendments. 
The most important new change deals with the inequit- 
able distinction made by the original Bill between the 
owner of a building which is a total loss, who was to 
be paid only its pre-war value, whatever the cost of re- 
building, and the owner of a damaged building, whose 
property was to be made good. The amendments pro- 
vide, in substance, that if there is a rise in building costs, 
the War Damage Commission may recommend and the 
Treasury may order such increase in value payments as 
they think fit, This is not wholly satisfactory: only 
rises in costs subsequent to the passing of the Act are 
to be taken into account; and the whole procedure is 
permissive, not obligatory. But the new clause is a 
great improvement on the original Bill and goes a very 
long way to meet the major criticism. The provisions 
for putting some part of the burden of contribution on 
to mortgagees have also been improved, though it is 
still difficult to see why one class of mortgagee should be 
singled out and others left untouched, one class of mort- 
gagor relieved and another not, and there is substance 
in the complaints being made, both by the building 
societies (representing the penalised class of mortgagee) 
and by the property companies (representing the un- 
relieved class of mortgagor). The third important set 
of changes is in connection with the scheme for the 
insurance of personal chattels. The Chancellor has not 
found it possible to make the scheme compulsory (the 
difficulties in the way would, indeed, be very great) but 
he has found means of reducing the burden of premiums. 
Every person suffering loss is to be compensated free 
up to £200 for a householder, £100 for his wife, £25 for 
each child, and £50 for a lodger or hotel guest. Above 
these figures there is to be a sliding scale of premiums 
rising from 1 per cent. for the first £2,000 to 2 per cent. 
for amounts between £3,000 and £10,000. The War 
Damage Bill was a good and courageous Bill in the first 
place, and it is a better Bill now. The most serious re- 
maining blemish is that, in respect of every damaged 
or destroyed property, the financial relationship between 
debtor and creditor is frozen until the physical rehabili- 
tation can take place. A little ingenuity would serve 
to separate the financial from the physical aspects of the 
matter and greatly diminish the embarrassments of all 
who are interested in any way. in real property. The Bill 
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still bears the marks of a period of transition in thinking 
on the problems of wartime compensation, The principle 
that the citizen whose property is lost or damaged in 
co uence of the community’s war should be compen- 
sated the community has been app ough 
not yet quite attained—in this particular class of pro- 

rty. In cases where the property that is injured is 
ev tangible than bricks and mortar, the principle is not 
yet accepted. There have been persistent reports in re- 
cent days of new legislation to enable a debtor, who is 
rendered by the war incapable of meeting his liabilities, 
to compound with his creditor, It is not yet seen that 
if the misfortune is not the debtor’s fault it is equally 
not his creditor’s, and that the community’ cannot 
equitably ask either debtor or creditor to shoulder a 
burden which has arisen from the community’s acts, 
And in still another variety of case, where a business 
firm’s livelihood is taken away by the necessities of 
economic mobilisation, there is even less acceptance of 
liability. Clearly, there is a great deal of education still 
to be done on the whole subject of separating financial 
insolvency from physical disaster. 


* * * 


Absentee Members 


Mr Malcolm MacDonald will keep his seat in Parlia- 
ment while he is away in Canada, The House of Commons 
Disqualification (Temporary Provisions) Bill, which has 
aroused considerable protest because it makes it possible 
to take away any number of Members from their Par- 
liamentary duties, is drawn to cover the case of all 
Members seconded for special missions during the war; 
but its immediate purpose was to protect the seat 
of the new High Commissioner. Mr MacDonald’s 
Canadian post is an office of profit under the Crown, and 
it is a general rule, dating back to the times when it was 
the ambition of successive rulers to pack the Commons 
with subservient placemen, that such a post disqualifies 
its holder for membership. Actually, there are excep- 
tions—even apart from the Departmental offices held by 
Ministers and their juniors. It has generally been 
regarded that ‘‘ambassadors, or other foreign 
ministers’’ are not disqualified, though consuls are, 
which might have accounted for the fact that Sir Samuel 
Hoare, in Madrid, and Sir Stafford Cripps, in Moscow, 
have retained their seats without question, were it not 
that neither Sir Samuel nor Sir Stafford has been 
drawing an ambassador’s salary—only ambassadorial 
expenses. It is not altogether easy to see why Par- 
liament’s standing rule about “‘ ambassadors, or other 
foreign ministers ’’ should not cover Mr MacDonald as 
well. In these days, when the High Commissioner’s 
function is to serve as a link between the Governments 
of two independent countries, it is as an ambassador 
far more than as a consul that he should be regarded. 
The practice that hitherto prevailed, in appointments 
from this country to the Dominions, of regarding him 
merely as a senior civil servant is wholly wrong ; and the 
appointment of Lord Harlech, a former Colonial Secre- 
tary, to be High Commissioner in South Africa is a 
further welcome step forward. Lord Harlech is not @ 
Member of the Commons ; and it would be a pity if the 
opponents of the new Bill had their way and secured 
that important war posts open to peers, civil servants, 
academicals and business men should be closed to 
Members of the Commons, who would have to suspen 
their political career to take them up. Fortunately, there 
is no fear of this happening, though it might have been 
reaonable to allow each case to be settled on its 
merits according to the custom of the House, without 
giving the Government what is regarded in some quarters 
as a blank cheque to empress Members. Meanwhile, 4 
White Paper listing all the wartime activities of M.P.s 
and peers has shown how wide a contribution Parlia- 
ment is making to the national effort. 


* * * 


Parliament and the Constituencies 


The wider question raised by Mr MacDonald's 
departure to Canada and the absence of Sir Samuel 
Hoare in Madrid and Sir Stafford Cripps in Moscow 16 
the responsibility of Members to their constituents. It is 
also raised, in a very different form, by the conduct of 
Mr D. N. Pritt, who has been associated with Left-wing 
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peace propaganda, and Ramsay, who is detained 
under the Defence Regulations. And’ there are even 
people who argue that 

are no longer to carry 

duties and should step down. The answer to all these 
queries is simple. The House of Commons is the sole 
judge of what constitutes fitness for membership. It 
alone has the right to determine its composition after 
the electors have cast their votes. Nor is it sound doctrine 
to argue, either that Members’ duty to their consti- 
tuents can only be done by representing those consti- 
tuents on the floor or in the lobbies of the House, or that 
Members surrender their right to remain Members 
when they change their views, or alter the political 
allegiance which they held when they were elected. 
From Blackstone and Burke—and further back still— 
it has been made plain that Members are not mere dele- 
gates or mandatories. The party system is a necessary 
convenience, and by belonging to parties Members do 
in fact subscribe to specified creeds. But, in the last 
resort, it must still be assumed that they are elected as 
persons, and not as mouthpieces, and that, if the work 
they do, and the opinions they voice, are not pleasing 
to their constituents, the only remedy is to be found at 
the next election. The trouble is that, in wartime, there 
are no general elections—just when the employment of 
Members on non-Parliamentary work is likely to be most 
common. But by far the greatest weakness of the 
Commons, as the war years slip by, will not be the extra- 
mural activities or the extraordinary views of individual 
Members, but the generally unrepresentative character 
of a House which was mostly elected four years before 
the war broke out. 


* * * 


The Coal Debate 


The complexities of coal production and distribution 
were thoroughly thrashed out in last week’s Commons 
debate. The two outstanding difficulties are the difficulty 
of adjustment to the loss of continental markets and the 
problem of transport at a time when priority on the 
railways is required for other goods and services. 
During the current winter, by general agreement, 
disaste has been avoided rather by d luck 
than by prescience. By April, the winter will be over, 
and it is clear that the main efforts of the Mines Depart- 
ment must then be immediately devoted to ensuring the 
supply of coal for the winter of 1941-42. The disappear- 
ance of export markets has already led to the closing 
down of a number of pits and, so far, no solution in 
principle has been found by which these areas shall be 
guaranteed a share in the internal market. The question 
of ‘‘ zoning ’’ in order to supply markets from neighbour- 
ing pits, thus avoiding long distance hauls on the 
railways, may require to be re-examined. The picture 
is still one of extraordinary anomalies. Despite local 
unemployment in the export areas, the industry as a 
whole is hampered by a shortage of labour which itself 
is responsible for attempts to close pits in other districts. 
Moreover, the transport difficulty is responsible for 
short time being worked in the Midlands. Whether or 
not there is a significant number of wagons lying idle 
in South Wales, while there is an acute shortage of 
wagons in the Midlands, remains somewhat obscure ; but 
it is clear that the major transport difficulty is one of 
ensuring through hauls of trains and rapid unloading. 
Local shortages of coal have occurred, though not on a 
disastrous scale; and Mr Oliver Lyttelton, President 
of the Board of Trade, reiterated that the Government 
is not satisfied and is taking steps to provide extra 
sidings, labour and mechanical handling apparatus. 
Official dissatisfaction in this matter has been as long- 
drawn-out, and as ineffective, as official remedies. 


* 


The retail side of the industry attracted considerable 
criticism and Mr Grenfell threw out a broad hint that 
the necessary measure of co-operative buying is being 
enjoined upon coal merchants by pressure from the 
departments concerned. It appears probable that the 
country has been trenching upon stocks during the 
winter. Something can still be done by appeals to house- 
holders who can afford to lock up cash and have coal 
cellars. For the less fortunate, it is imperative that the 
size and number of Government and municipal dumps 
created locally should be very considerably increased. 


when their earnings 
income tax is payable. 
mittee that he had all powers essential to meet these 
contingencies. 


* * * 


Asia for the Asiatics? 


Germany has been quite well served by Japan’s 
recent moves. Bomber reinforcements to Malaya, 
shipping used for Australian convoys, the diversion of 
American attention from the Atlantic are all gains 
for an enemy who seeks to dissipate Britain’s resources 
before the blow of the spring offensive falls. But in the 
larger sphere of Japan’s own interests, it is doubtful 
whether Mr Matsuoka’s colourful statements and his 
country’s high-handed dealings with Indo-China have 
really brought Japan much nearer to her desired East 
Asian negroes here has been an undoubted stiffen- 
ing in Marshal Pétain’s attitude, and although the 
armistice between Indo-China and Thailand is to be 
extended until March 7th, the French authorities have 
refused Japan’s terms, which appear to have included 
the cession of air and naval bases. In high diplomacy, 
too, the Japanese have produced a stiffer attitude. The 
Americans are watchful, and Mr Churchill has replied 
for Britain to Mr Matsuoka’s vague offer of mediation 
in the European war by pointing out that in this war, 
no solution by compromise is possible, since it is not 
possessions, aggrandisement or prestige, but absoluie 
principles that are at stake. This reminder is a welcome 
sign that Britain’s days of appeasement are over, It 
has not, however, put any curb on Mr. Matsuoka’s 
lively imagination. His latest claim is the expulsion of 
all white races from Oceania to make place for Japan. 
According to his calculation Oceania, an area 1,200 
miles by 1,000 miles, has sufficient resources to support 
between 600 and 800 million people and ‘‘ the white race 
must cede Oceania to the Asiatics.’”’” However, it does 
not follow from Mr Matsuoka’s figures that Japan must 
create a politically unified and subjugated Oceania in 
order to satisfy her needs for expansion. The Japanese 
do not on the whole emigrate. Between 1926 and 1934 
the net emigration from Japan only twice rose above 
6,000 persons ; when the Australian Government closed 
Australia to Japanese emigration in 1901, there were 
only some 5,000 Japanese settled there, and during the 
1930’s the total number of Japanese living abroad (ex- 
cluding Korea and Formosa) was only about half a mil- 


Exports & Imports 


While the war has increased the already vital 
need for exports and imports, it has, at the same 
time, necessitated the introduction of numerous 
regulations and restrictions which add consider- 
ably to the trader’s difficulties. 

The Westminster Bank maintains specialized 
departments where its customers may obtain 
expert advice and assistance in dealing with 
such problems as arise, and it strongly advises 
those who are exporting or importing to con- 
sult it as soon as their intentions are known, 
Information is also available regarding Docu- 
mentary Credits—so necessary to the financing 
of war-time trade. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Manager of any branch or from 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
Foregn Branch Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C,2 
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lion souls—rather less than one ’s increase. Nor is 
the Japanese dislike of emigration the only obstacle. 
The Japanese farmer cannot live in Manchuria, partly 
because of the weather, but also because he cannot 
compete with the lower standard of eon of the 
Chinese nts. The same difficulty would be ex- 
peri in China or the Dutch East Indies. However, 
it is unlikely that Mr Matsuoka was thinking of mass 
emigration. Asia for the Asiatics means the expulsion 
of white traders and administrators and the substitu- 
tion of a Japanese master race. 


* * * 


Compensation in Full 


Somewhat belatedly, perhaps, ways and means of 
providing for the firms and individuals thrown out of 
business by restrictions on civilian activities are now 
being widely discussed. The chief occasion for debate 
is the cotton industry, where the problem of redundancy 
and the question of whether to allow the trade to com- 

ensate itself for a diminished turnover by charging 
higher prices or taking greater profits are most 
apparent. In theory, there is war work for every man 
and every plant displaced from civilian industry by war 
measures. In practice, there is not; and many people 
in industry are faced with unemployment, poverty, and 
bankruptcy. Indeed, the chief obstacle to the establish- 
ment of a sound war economy, in which no one would 
be doing work that was not indispensable for the war 
effort, is this prospect of loss and distress in the ehange- 
over. If, say, the number of shops were to be cut down 
by a third or a quarter—which would be one obviously 
reasonable way of “slimming ”’ the civilian section of 
the present economy—what is to be done about the shop- 
keeper, his family, and his staff? It is not just a question 
of deciding which shop—or cotton mill—to shut down, 
a difficult enough task which could only be done fairly 
with the watchful authority of the community as vested 
in the Government; nor is it simply a matter of pro- 
viding work or maintenance for individuals. There is the 
whole question of business goodwill, trade connections, 
contractual obligations, fixed charges, and post-war 
reinstatement as well. 


* 


To find war work for everyone displaced—and for 
every machine—should be ABC, though the transfer 
is actually very sluggish. The trouble starts, mainly 
because of narrow traditional ideas about the rdle of 
money and finance in war-time, when it becomes a 
question of paying for their maintenance, meeting 
all their inescapable financial obligations and _pro- 
mising them, in addition to this current compensa- 
tion, the wherewithal to take up their businesses 
when civilian activities are mobilised again. Workers 
are not even paid a “ living wage”? in Government 
training centres. Yet, all this must be done, for the 
only alternative is the present wasteful and oppressive 
procedure of letting firms and individual fall by the way- 
side. A new measure is to facilitate the composition of 
debts, but bankruptcy has no place in war economy. 
Moreover, the issue is wider still. It is complained 
by many firms, often with justification, that they 
cannot export for the war effort at competitive prices, 
without a civilian turnover over which to spread their 
overheads; and it is frequently quite impossible, on 
grounds. of national economy, to allow them that 
turnover. Here, obviously, is yet another urgent class 
of cases in which, as The Economist has said before, 
“the réle of finance in war is to ensure that nothing is 
ever decided on financial grounds.’’ It would be far 
better econemy to subsidise these exporters than it is 
to permit them to waste labour, plant, and materials 
in otiose manufacture for the home market, just as it 
would be far better economy to close down redundant 
undertakings and compensate them in full than it is to 
leave them wastefully in business for fear of their 
bankruptcy. 


* * * 


Changes in Rationing 


. _ Now that food can no longer be taken for granted, 
it has become first-class news. Modifications in diet come 
thick and fast. The most important announcement of 
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the week is that the long-awaited decree that—with 


certain traditional exceptions—no combination of meat, 


fish, eggs and can be eaten at the same meal, 
without making both the supplier and the consumer 
liable for a heavy fine or imprisonment, will take 
effect from March 10th. From the same date, the price 
of bacon is to be raised, though details of the increase 
are not yet available, and it is rumoured that the size 
of the bacon ration may be reduced. Not all the changes 
are for the worse, and, also from March 10th, four 
instead of two ounces per week of the total weekly fats 
ration of half a pound per head may now be drawn in 
the form of butter; the right to buy a full Corre 
of margarine is, of course, maintained. What do these 
modifications add up to? From the supply point of 
view, they all, including the increase in the permissive 
butter ration, point to the efforts of the Ministry of 
Food to economise shipping space, in particular ship- 
ping from Canada. From the nutritional standpoint, the 
only significant change would be the rumoured reduc- 
tion in the bacon ration; the supply of animal proteins 
is already scheduled for reduction, and it may well be 
that bacon will be the first victim. 


* * * 


Siege Farming 


The animal rationing scheme came into operation 
on February Ist. In some areas, however, it had proved 
impossible to send out the necessary coupons in time, 
and delay was also caused by the confusion among 
farmers over the methods of assessing home-grown 
cereals. But once the initial difficulties have been over- 
come, the rationing system should help to allocate what- 
ever supplies of imported feeding-stuffs there may be to 
those animals that can make the best use of them. There 
will have to be a still further reduction in the numbers 
of pigs, poultry and of beef cattle; otherwise, these 
animals will eat food which should go to dairy cows; 
and the maintenance of the milk supply is of vital im- 
portance. It is not only a question of liquid milk ; there 
is a pressing need for milk products such as cheese. 
Since January 15th a bonus has been paid on beef cattle 
of the medium grades in order to increase the level of 
slaughterings and to induce farmers to market their 
animals in a less fat condition. Producer milk prices are 
also to be increased (as was recorded on page 254 of 
The Economist last week); and mixed farmers will have 
a substantial inducement to use their allocations of 
feeding-stuffs for milk production rather than for beef 
or pigs. : 

* 


It is clear that in 1941 British farming must be 
adapted to siege conditions. Apart from dairy cows and 
such cattle aa sheep as can live on rough grazings and 
such pigs and poultry as can act as scavengers, livestock 


and their imported diet must. be drastically and rapidly . 


cut down, so that more cereals, potatoes, vegetables and 
milk or milk products can be brought in by ship or 
produced on farms. Something must also be done to 
ensure that as much as possible of the wheat and oats 
grown in 1941 is available for human consumption. The 
tragedy of such an adaptation is the bankruptcy of thou- 
sands of small holders dependent on sales of pigs and 
eggs grown with imported feeds, while it involves also 
the premature slaughter of large numbers of beef cattle 
and lowland sheep, in order to reduce rapidly their con- 
sumption both of concentrates and of the limited 
supplies of grass. But heavy though the sacrifices will 
be, they cannot be avoided—though they could be eased 
—if we are to have adequate supplies of the essential 
foods—cereals, vegetables and milk. 


* * * 


Vichy’s Ninth Cabinet 


There is little to say about the new Vichy Govern- 
ment—the ninth since last June. Admiral Darlan retains 
the Ministries for Foreign Affairs, the Interior and the 


Navy and is Vice-President of the Council. General . 


Huntziger remains at National Defence. M. Joseph 
Barthélémy takes over Justice, M. Bouthillier Finance 
and Mr. Caziot Agriculture. These are the only 
Ministers, but two “‘ Delegates General ’”’ have Cabinet 
rank—M. Barnaud, Delegate for Franco-German 
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Economic Negotiations, and Mr. Lehideux, who is Dele 
gate for National Equipment and £'ie is on 
unsensational list, and represents a n ol ent 
and respectable Frenchmen who can be relied upon to 
carry on without fuss until such times as Germany shall 
demand their dismissal—and then to go—eq with- 
out fuss. Little else is required of Vichy subordinates. 
M. Barthélemy may be counted among those French- 
men who have never liked England, and as far as is 
known Admiral Darlan’s resentment has not diminished. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the Cabinet’s firm mee nag 
tion ‘‘to follow a policy of Franco-German collabora- 
tion,”’ there is no reason for Britain to interpret the 
changes as a turn for the worse. M. Bouthillier has 
served with M. Reynaud, and M. Lehideux left Paris 
rather than collaborate with the Germans. The most 
important point is, of course, the absence of Laval. 
Here Hitler has been completely unable to make his 
wishes prevail. 


* * * 


The Position of Women 


Violent exception has been taken by women to the 
discrimination made against them in the benefits to 
which civilians are entitled under the scheme for com- 
pensating the victims of enemy action. The rate of 
pension, which varies, of course, according to the degree 
of disablement, is much higher for men than for women, 
and in the more serious cases of disablement may be 
as much as 6s. a week more for men. The grievance 
is understandable—and by no means new in this country. 
A report just published by the International Labour 
Office on the “‘ Compensation of War Victims,” dealing 
in detail with the provisions made by Britain, France, 
Germany and Italy, shows that in none of these other 
countries is there the same discrimination in the treat- 
ment of men and women in these matters as there is in 
Britain. Those acquainted with the difference: in the 
structure of the various social services in Britain and in 
other countries will not, however, be surprised. The 
German sickness insurance law does not discriminate 
against female ihsurers in regard to cash benefits—con- 
tributions and benefits are strictly based upon rates of 
earnings. Under the British system of health insurance, 
on the other hand, with its separate flat rates of con- 
tributions for men and women, women receive less in 
benefit than men. Had the British scheme adopted the 
more usual system of taking wages as the basis for con- 
tributions and benefits, mere distinction by sex would 
not be possible; as it is, a woman earning £2 a week 
receives less in benefit, when sick, than a man earning 
exactly the same sum. She pays a smaller contribution, 
it is true, but the position is still unreasonable. The 
expenditure on sickness benefits to insured women, and 
pestontony to married women, is admittedly heavy ; 

ut it remains an anomaly, in principle, that women in 
work should not be granted the same benefits as men, 
under, of course, the same proportionate contributory 
obligations. The great need now is for many more women 
in war industry; this policy of sex discrimination— 
applied, as it now is, . hme for injuries received in 
a war in which women are exposed to as much danger as 
men—is a poor augury for the success of Mr Bevin in 
inducing them to flock into the front-line factories ; and 
it fits in badly with the Minister’s promise, on the wages 
side, to give them “‘ the rate for the job.” 


* * * 


Loyalties 


The position of the Home Guard in the event of a 
sudden emergency is still not quite clear. A memoran- 
dum has been put out which is obviously intended to 
allay the fear of some guardees and their employers 
that they might be taken from their desk or bench 
altogether for whole-time duties. It is pointed out that 
the Home Guard is voluntary, local and part-time in 
character, and that its commanders can no more assume 
that their men will be wholly at their disposal in an 
emergency than they can expect them to attend their 
drills, guards and exercises with regularity now. Men 
on work “important to the national war effort ’’ may 
have other duties to perform. The impression left by 
this pronouncement is dubious. Obviously, it would be 
all important to continue essential work and services 
even in an invasion ; and it is nonsense to expect, say, 
transport workers to be free for whole-time fighting. 
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sorts of business houses. Every firm 
and every individual believe that their work is “‘ im- 
rtant,’’ and if the matter is left as it is, there may 
many more rifles than marksmen when the time 
comes. The work that must go on, even with the enemy 
within the gates, can be, and should be, sharply and 
narrowly defined ; and there should be no encourage- 
ment, for example, for everyone covered by the still- 
capacious umbrella of the Schedule of Reserved Occu- 
pations to be intermittently absent from duty now and 
permanently absent when he is most wanted. The imme- 
diate purpose of the memorandum was apparently to 
check the resignations of volunteers who are alarmed at 
the pr t of being under orders, whatever the emer- 
gency. The sensible course would be to state here and 
now what categories of workers might be exempted 
from full service, and to make it plain that the rest 
will be expected to do their duty. The trouble seems to 
be that there is some doubt whether the loyalty of the 
men and, still more, of their employers would stand the 
strain—or perhaps the function of the Home Guard is 
not going to be so important as most people think. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


A provisional agreement over Tangier ‘‘ pending a final 
settlement ”’ has been negotiated between the British 
and Spanish Governments. The arrangement covers the 
personal rights of British subjects in Tangier and the 
rights of existing British institutions. Dismissed British 
officials are to be compensated, the economic regime will 
be broadly the same, and the Spanish also guarantee not 
to fortify the Tangier zone. Britain, however, maintains 
her protest, and reserves all her rights. 


* 


The war has not prevented New Zealand from main- 
taining its reputation as a laboratory for social ‘service 
experiments. From March Ist the free general medical 
practitioner service will operate, and free hospital treat- 
ment for out-patients—in-patient treatment is already 
included—will also be provided. By April 1st the Govern- 
ment hopes to have instituted a free pharmaceutical 
service, 

* 

Before the first Christmas of the war it was thought 
advisable to simplify the procedure by which local 
authorities can authorise Sunday entertainments under 
the Act of 19382. But Regulation 42B, giving the neces- 
sary powers, applied only to areas where large numbers 
of troops are concentrated and only to cinemas. Mr 
Morrison has now announced that a new regulation will 
be made extending the powers to areas, including the 
London area, where changed industrial conditions create 
a special need, and permitting the opening of theatres 
sab-edaaie halls as well as cinemas. It is possible that 
the new regulation will be debated in Parliament before 
it takes effect, in which case the prolonged controversy 
and bitterness over the Sunday Entertainments Act of 
1932 will presumably be revived. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Polish « Dependency ”’ 


(By a Polish Correspondent) 


February 25th 
T is more than a year since the formation of the General 

Government with Dr Frank as the Governor. There has 
‘been no change in the oppressive treatment of the 
population. Dr Frank does everything possible to con- 
vinee the peoples under his governorship that they can 
hope for no better treatment. The spirit of the Poles is 
not broken; reports from neutral countries and news 
items in the German Press show that the population is 
fiercely resisting. 

The organisation of these territories has passed 
through several stages. The first phase was military 
occupation; the country was administered by the 
German army and remained outside the Reich frontiers. 
From October 26, 1939, the administration was taken 
over by Dr Frank ; this stage was marked by a clearer 
connection between the territories and the Reich, but 
the area was still defined as,merely oecupied. In August, 
1940, Hitler decided that the entire territory of former 
Poland (outside of Russia) should be incorporated into 
the German European ‘‘Empire.’’ The ‘‘ General 
Government of occupied Polish Territories’’ was 
changed to ‘‘ General Government,” and it was declared 
part of the Reich possessions. 

There has ‘been a further development. A decree by the 
Governor defines administration of the General Govern- 
ment as a “‘dependency.’”’ At a Press conference in 
Cracow, Dr Frank stated that he is the head of the 
Government with all the Ministries and powers combined 
in his person; his deputy has the rank of State Secretary; 
and the Government consists of his German collaborators 
with powers as in the Reich. The lower administrative 
machinery is unaltered. The Dependency is divided into 
four districts: Cracow, Warsaw, Lublin and Radom. 
At the head of each is a district Governor ; under him 
are prefects who issue instructions to Polish Wojts 
(burgomasters of parishes). Former Polish civil 
servants may be employed as lower grade officials in 
district administrations. 


The ‘‘ Master” Race 


The German administration make no secret of. its 
treatment of the Polish people as a ‘‘ lower race,’’ whose 
first function is te serve their German masters. This has 
been stated in many official speeches and in articles 
published in the Nazi-controlled Press ; and it has been 
applied in decrees discriminating between the Polish 
population and the Germans: the division of Warsaw 
into German, Polish and Jewish residential districts ; the 
better and larger food rations for Germans ; the different 
law courts and different penalties for Poles and Ger- 
mans ; the transfer of confiscated Polish land, factories 
and businesses to Germans; the ning of German 
schools in the best available buildings; the great 
discretionary powers vested in every German official or 
member of the Gestapo; the liquidation of Polish in- 
dustry ; the destruction of Polish culture; and the 
terrible treatment of the Polish intelligentsia—all have 
one aim, to establish the Germans as the “‘ master race.”’ 

The ‘“‘regained”’ territories of Pomorze, Poznan, 
Silesia and also some parts of the Western Polish 
Voyevodships, including the City of Lodz (all definitely 
parts of the Reich itself and not merely in the De- 
pendency) are being Germanised at full speed. Life for 
a Pole in these districts is worse than in the General 
Government ; everything is done to force Poles to leave 
and make way for Germans, either from the Reich or 
from the Baltic countries, the Balkans and Soviet 
Russia. Thousands of people have been rounded up and 
forced into trains and sent to other parts of Poland, or 
to work in labour camps in Germany. These people were 
not allowed to take anything with them; all their 
possessions and private belongings are handed over to 
the German newcomers. 


About 2,970,000 acres of former Polish land are now 
being administered by Germans; over 35,000 Polish enter- 

rises, including 70 banks, 8,500 textile factories and 
Scehanabite. 800 sther concerns, 500 wholesale enterprises 
and 8,500 retail shops have been confiscated in Lodz and 
district alone. The heavy industries and mining concerns 
of Silesia have mostly been incorporated into the 
Goering concerns, and all the other large industries 
have been taken over by the German administrators, 

The policy of confiscation has also been largely applied 
to agriculture. Poland was always a food exporting 
country and had plenty of dairy produce for the home 
market and for export. Now the entire population lives 
on semi-starvation rations. All branches of agriculture, 
including gardening, fruit gardens and fisheries, and also 
all the industries dealing with processing and the distri- 
bution of agricultural products, are under the control of 
Nazi officials. Crops are taken from the farmers and dis- 
tributed according to ration cards; and a surplus of 
about 100,000 tons of grain has been sent to the Reich. 
Farmers cultivating more than 100 hectares are forced 
to keep a German controller on their premises, who has 
access to all books and accounts. The most severe fines 
and penalties are imposed for not delivering the full 
amount of crops. ili 

There are still some Polish courts left, but the German 
Attorney-General can always decide which cases shall 
be tried in the German and which in the Polish courts. 
The administrative authorities (the police, food officers, 
custom and excise officers, etc.) can impose penalties up 
to three months’ imprisonment and three thousand zlotys 
for minor offences, and there is no right of appeal from 
these sentences. The death penalty has been introduced 
for such offences as ‘“‘food speculation’’; evading the 
rationing laws; illegal publications; unauthorised 

rivate teaching of children ; listening to foreign news 
bulletins ; and insulting behaviour towards the German 
officials. 

All Polish Universities, secondary schools and 
technical colleges are closed. Nearly three-quarters of 
the children are without even elementary schools. A 
decree dated November 5, 1940, prohibited indefinitely 
the publication of all books, pamphlets, calendars and 
music. Polish bookshops may be closed if the district 
wherein they are situated has a German bookseller. 

On every occasion, the population demonstrate their 
resistance. The great number of death penalties and 
cases of sabotage and the Polish “‘ bands ’”’ which come 
for trial before the Nazi courts show that the Germans 
are not having it all their own way. 


Deficit Financing in Japan 
[FROM OUR SHANGHAI CORRESPONDENT] 


January 20th 


THe Japanese Parliament this month started to ose 
with the biggest Budget deficit in Japan’s history. The 
Tokyo Government estimates the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary State expenditure of Japan for the 1941-42 fiscal 
year beginning next April at Yen 11,000 millions. This 
sum comprises about Yen 7,500 millions of military and 
naval expenses on the China war, new armaments for 
a possible new martial venture, and maintenance of the 
country’s fighting forces, whereof about Yen 1,000 
millions is disguised under other accounts. Ordinary 
revenue is estimated at but slightly above Yen 4,500 
millions, so that the deficit is expected to be about 
Yen 6,500 millions. It will have to be covered, in the 
absence of any Japanese State credit abroad, through 
additional issues of new domestic loans. 
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The State Budget covers only part of the money which 


the Tokyo Government pro to raise in 194]-42 from 
she people of Japan. In addition, special, = and 
municipal budgets require Yen 4,000 mi while yet 


another Yen 6,000 millions is wanted for financing the 
expansion of Japanese arms and munitions industries. 
It all adds up to a grand total of some Yen 21,000 
millions, of which some Yen 8,000 millions is to be 
raised directly, and the remainder of Yen 13,000 millions 
by means of another thrift campaign in which the 
Japanese people are supposed to save up that much 
money for subscription, by their banks and savings 
institutions, fo Government loans and new industrial 
bonds. What the Yen 21,000 millions means to Japan will 
be appreciated only when this sum is set against the 
latest estimates of annual national income in Japan, 
which varied between Yen 26,000 millions and Yen 29,000 
millions. The Japanese State thus proposes to lay hands, 
directly and indirectly, upon Gaseuaanne of the 
national income of Japan. 

The Tokyo Government’s ordinary revenue is about 
sufficient to cover current State expenses except those 
for the China war, Army and Navy armaments, and war 
industrial expansion. Tokyo’s main financial problem 
clearly is the placing of Yen 18,000 millions of war, 
deficit and industrial expansion bonds. The problem this 
year is more complicated than in years past. Economic 
activity in Japan has been on a steady decline since the 
summer of 1939, though advancing inflation for a long 
time provided increased value figures which disguised a 
declining volume of production, trade and consumption. 
But since late last summer, despite the continuous rise 
in paper money circulation, the increase in bank deposits 
and in savings slowed down ; all private financial institu- 
tions had to curtail credits, and the Japanese financial 
world’s digestive capacity for bonds has decreased. As a 
result, the Bank of Japan is marooned already with a 
Yen 3,000 million portfolio of Government bonds financed 
with 75 per cent. of the bank’s note issue, which has in- 
creased to more than three times the issue prior to the 
China war. 

The consolidated internal State indebtedness of Japan 
at the end of last year reached Yen 27,008,150,000, show- 
ing an increase of Yen 6,754,574,000 over the end of 1939, 
and amounting to almost three times as much as the 
Yen 9,072,125,000 figure for the end of 1936, Japan has 
fought, and continues to fight, the China war on internal 
Government credit. The servicing and amortisation of 
this indebtedness will devour little less than 40 per cent. 
of Japan’s current ordinary revenue, and almost half of 
it when the new bond issues, now under the Japanese 
Parliament’s consideration, have been effected. 


Irish Transport 


Difficulties 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 
February 17th 


Suppiies of imports were well maintained during the 
first year of the war, but the position has become more 
difficult in recent months. The intensification of sub- 
marine warfare, the competing demand by the belliger- 
ents for many essential commodities, the shortage of 
available neutral shipping and the loss of part of the 
small Irish mercantile marine have combined to reduce 
imports considerably. The Government has met the 
situation by calling upon farmers to intensify the pro- 
duction of all sorts of food for man and beast and by 
rationing supplies of certain imports, for example, coal 
and tea. The greatest difficulty experienced has been 
in respect of petrol, of which there is a definite shortage, 
causing great inconvenience to motorists and much un- 
employment in the motor trade. s 

. The shortage of petrol has drawn attention to the 
increasing degree to which the Irish transport system is 
dependent on imports. Until a century ago Irish 
transport constituted a large demand for the products 
of Irish farmers. Horses and food for horses represented 
two substantial articles in the national agricultural out- 
put, With the coming of the railways the ny 
System came to fal upon imports of coal, but there 
still remained a very large demand for horses and horse 
fodder for road transport pu . During the present 
century, petrol-driven vehicles have almost completely 





national revenue, of which one-third is spent on 
roads and other services directly useful to the payers. 
At the same time, the more the transport system can 
be rendered independent of imports the better. It is 
difficult to understand why the Dublin Tramway Com- 
pany should have recently scrapped several miles of 
electric tram routes which obtained their power from 
home-generated current. No doubt there were good 
reasons for this step, but they are not obvious to the 
onlooker. One would have thought that to use electric 
current rather than imported fuel for Dublin public 
transport, particularly in wartime, would have been a 
inatieale justifiable example of the fashionable policy 
of self-sufficiency. 


* 


The Irish banks have announced a reduction in the 
rate of interest, paid on deposits of over £2,000, from 
1} to 1 per cent. This should represent a considerable 
saving in view of the fact that over 80 per cent. of 
the deposits of the banks are time deposits on which 
interest is paid. This figure demonstrates the extent to 
which the Irish banks are the repositories of the savings 
of the people. The existence of such a large proportion 
of interest-bearing deposits is a factor that must be borne 
in mind when the profit-earning capacity of the banks 
a ae which they charge on advances are being 

iscussed, 


War Industries in 
Palestine 


[FROM OUR JERUSALEM CORRESPONDENT] 
December 26th 


THouGH the Conference at New Delhi had to content 
itself with giving advice, the place of Palestine in the 
war effort of the Empire has become much clearer after 
its deliberations. The invitation extended to Professor 
Goldberg, a physicist of world fame, especially in the 
field of fine mechanics and optics, to the conference 
table was an individual case, but it indicated Palestine’s 
important potentialities, The political developments of 
the last decade or so have assembled in this country a 
comparatively larger number of experts in the most 
diverse industries than in many bigger countries, and 
of a higher standard of attainments. Moreover, they 
range from scientists of first calibre to foremen and 
skilled craftsmen. An interesting example from the 
lower end of this scale may be found in the fact that 
recently a diamond club was opened in Tel-Aviv, The 
number of skilled diamond cutters in the country is 
small, for the moment, at least, but the oe of cut 
stones to the U.S.A, has already begun, and the cutteries 
are expanding. In some cases, the expert advice to be 
had from Palestine may be used for building up new 
industries elsewhere, nearer to the source of the raw 
materials employed, Official and semi-official hints, on 
the other hand, make it clear that the Government 
intends to build up war industries in Palestine, 
especially in the coastal plains where the older industries 
are also situated, 
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The search for raw materials in Palestine itself is con- 


— and, it would appear, not without ible re- 
sults. It is nearly certain that the valley of Dead 
Sea contains fossil d its, i.e., other than and 


bromium (and the asphalt layers known of old), in appre- 
ciable quantities. In other parts of the country deposits 
of quartz, alumina, chalk and um of exceptional 

urity have been found, and, during the past few weeks, 
finds of pyrites have been rumoured in scientific circles, 
although it is not yet established whether it exists as a 
payable proposition. Not all these deposits could be 
ieee or worked under actual circumstances, but 
in some cases it would be advisable and even remunera- 
tive to do so. The most important contribution to the 
war effort of our country, however, will and must lie in 
products requiring small quantities of raw materials and 
much labour, such as certain textiles or optical and 
acoustical instruments, and in repairs and replacements. 

The prospects of our principal export industry, citrus, 
are much less favourable and much less favourably in- 
fluenced by the Delhi talks. It has emerged that exports 
of citrus fruit to countries east of Suez can be of very 
small amounts only. To Great Britain they are nearly 
impossible, and the possibility of selling condensed juice, 
and so on, will, it is justly feared, absorb but a small 
portion of the crop. The crop in itself is already much 
reduced. This year’s estimate is 8 to 9 million boxes (of 
25 kg.), against 14 millions in 1939. The question of how 
to help the citrus farmers is a most pressing one at the 
moment, as plucking has begun and banks and farmers 
must decide what to do. Many groves were abandoned 
during last year, especially by owners living outside 
Palestine, but the great majority have been tended so 
as to prevent the death of the trees, There exist schemes 
to prevent a wholesale abandonment of the groves, some 
entailing quite a small outlay of only £P200,000 to 
£P250,000, ‘but before the return of Mr Walsh, 
Economic Adviser to the Government, from New Delhi, 
not very much could be done. Now the new Citrus Board 
has been formed under his chairmanship, and possibly 
the next weeks will bring further developments. 


A Labour Adviser 


In another sphere of activity, a very interesting step 
has been taken with the appointment of a Labour Adviser 
to the Palestine Government. Major Graves finds a field 
only partially tilled here, as in the Arab sector social 
services are entirely wanting, and the labour organisa- 
tions in the Jewish sector have been unable to develop 
more than a sort of imperfect health insurance and a 
dole system still more rudimentary. A recent enquiry 
on Indian conditions may indicate the direction work is 
to take, The whole problem in Palestine is complicated 
by the fact that the two sections of the working popula- 
tion, Arab and Jewish, live under entirely different con- 
ditions. The two levels of wages that have developed as 
a result make rationalisation according to the usual 
schemes almost impossible. This holds good in spite of 
the fact that the retail indices for Arab and Jewish 
towns during the course of last year have converged in 
such a manner that the much steeper rise in Arab prices 
has brought up their retail prices to the same level as the 
Jewish ones. The Arab index is, of course, less repre- 
sentative, as a much bigger part of the Arab population 
lives on and from the hed, and is only partially in- 


fluenced by the rise in retail prices. On the other hand, 
the different standard of living makes it very difficult 
for the Jewish employer to compete in Government 
tenders with his Arab opposite number, and it makes 
it nearly impossible for the Jewish labourer to compete 
with the Arab labourer in Government work, where 
wages are always calculated on the Arab level. 
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As already indicated, the rise of prices has been very 
steep. In spite of the fact that the last weeks have 
brought a certain reaction in the w prices pai 
in the so-called ‘‘ chain trade,’’ the absolute of 
retail prices in Palestine has risen by about one-third 
for the cost of living as a whole, and for foodstuffs 
alone even more. As yet, the Government has been un- 
able to stem the tide or to alleviate the burden on the 
poorer part of the population. During the first months 
of the war, maximum prices were fixed for certain com- 
modities, but these became obsolete on account of the 
fall of prices last winter, and for the moment the retail 
market is almost free of supervision. Here, too, the new 
Labour Adviser will find a wide field for his researches 
and for effective measures. 


The Condition of Belgium 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 
February 20th 


BExLcium, in spite of a superficial appearance of com- 
parative normality, shows, like every other country 
under German domination, the three main character- 
istics of the ‘‘ New Order ’’—inflation, unemployment 
and food shortage. 

Inflation is visible in the big rise in the note circula- 
tion, which has been swollen also by the Kassenscheine 
of the Reich credit bank, and in the heavy buying by the 

ublic of industrial shares as distinct from Government 

onds. Moreover, deposits in the Belgian savings banks 
had declined to 281 million francs at the beginning of 
this year from 433 million in January, 1940. 

Thanks, probably, to the country’s heavy industries, 
which are useful for the German war machine, unem- 
ployment in Belgium has not risen so seriously as in 
some of the other occupied territories. Thus, although 
the figure after three months of occupation showed a 
rise of about 235,000 on the previous year at 445,909, by 
October it had fallen to 335,436, in spite of the fact that 
2 million refugees had returned from France. But the 
figure was still high enough, and it refutes completely a 
German statement to America that unemployment in 
October had only increased by 50,000 since the outbreak 
of hostilities. Moreover, the number of Belgians on 
forced labour in Germany amounted to 83,000 in 
November. The same German source estimated 
Belgian coal production at 30 million metric tons and 
declared that Belgium would use all the coal mined in 
the country as ‘‘the industries are working at near 
capacity,’ while 90 per cent. of the 134,000 miners em- 
ployed at the beginning of 1940 were alleged to be on full 
time work again. 

To combat unemployment, a number of reconstruction 
works have been put into effect on the dams of the 
Scheldt and other rivers. Other reconstruction schemes 
cannot be carried out because of a lack of materials, 
though they are vital if the economic life of the country 
is to be restored to normal. For instance, in East 
Flanders, which suffered most from hostilities, 180 
bridges and roads of a total surface of 144,000 square 
kms. were destroyed, and 776 houses were wrecked, 
while the large number of textile factories, in which 
100,000 persons worked in normal times, are idle because 
of a lack of raw material. In the country as a whole, 
720 canal bridges were destroyed, 25 per cent of the 
barges were lost, and a large part of the 3 million miles 
of railway track is unusable, [ 

Transport difficulties make any return to normality 
impossible and impede traffic between Germany an 
Belgium, and Germany and France via Belgium. On the 
other hand, it has been possible to export large 
quantities of coal to Holland, and export agreements 
have been made by the Belgian steel industry with Den- 
mark, Holland, Norway and Finland. Payment will be 
effected through the central clearing institution in 
Berlin, in which is centralised all payments between the 
occupied countries and any other country. 


A Shortage of Food 


The biggest problem, however, is the gradually 
worsening food situation. Several members of the Hoover 
Committee have reported that the minimum imports 
required before next August’s harvest are 858,000 ton 
of bread cereals, 157,000 tons of fats and meats and 
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180,000 tons of beans and peas. A Belgian delegation 
left for Berlin and Moscow to conclude economic paste an 
increase Belgium’s food applies. In the meantime 

rofiteering is going on han in hand with frantic food 
Learding by persons who are afraid that the country is 
confronted with a famine. In December, there were 2,538 
prosecutions for hoarding in East Flanders alone, and 
the police have been given power to enter houses to in- 
vestigate suspected cases of hoarding. 

In an attempt to offset a prospective shortage, the 
authorities have decreed an increase of 75,000 acres in 
the area sown to potatoes and also in the wheat acreage. 
But rations are gradually diminishing. Bread is fen 
at the rate of about § Ib. a day per head. The rice ration 
is only about 7 ounces a month. Chocolate is restricted 
to one small bar a month, and meat, which is in theory 
allowed twice a week, has not been seen on most Belgian 
tables since last December. Some idea of the huge rise 
in prices can be gathered from the following illegal 
quotations (per lb.): coffee, 65 francs; chocolate, 45 
francs; butter—if obtainable—45 francs; potatoes, 
3 francs; lard, 48 francs; peas, 12} francs; meat 
—including the bones—19 francs ; and eggs, 4-5 francs 
each. The supply of milk has been very unsatisfactory 
for some months, and there is no hope of an improve- 
ment. 

Not very long ago, the authorities in Belgium an- 
nounced that stocks would hold out till April. In the 
meantime, however, the situation has rapidly de- 
teriorated, and it is admitted that they may be used up 
completely this month. 


Trade and Finance in 
New Zealand 


[FROM OUR CANTERBURY CORRESPONDENT] 


December 16, 1940 


Some of the farmers’ organisations are chafing under 
rising costs and the difficulty of competing with public 
and relief works for labour, and the 1940 National 
Dairy Conference, dissatisfied with the interpretation 
of the legislation governing the fixing of guaranteed 
prices, carried a resolution of no confidence in the 
Minister of Marketing. Though there are shortages of 
labour for farm work, which are increasing as men are 
called up for military service, the season has so far been 
good in most districts. The number of lambs born con- 
stitutes a record, exceeding 90 per cent. of the number 
of breeding ewes; fat lamb and _ wool production 
appears to be assured; and dairy production is being 
well maintained, with some change-over from butter 
to cheese. 

Internal trade, stimulated by the abundance of 
money, continues at a high level, though some im- 
ported goods are in short supply. For the year ended 
September 30th, total bank debits to other than govern- 
ment accounts exceeded £NZ1,000 millions for the first 
time and were 4} per cent. higher than in the previous 
year. The Reserve Bank’s note issue now exceeds 
£NZ20 millions, while the note circulation at the end of 
September was £NZ15.9 millions, compared with £NZ10.4 
millions two years earlier. Of the £NZ5.5 millions in- 
crease, £NZ3.3 millions is in £5 notes, while £10 and £50 
notes account for a further £NZ1.2 millions. There are 
also £NZ400,000 of trading bank notes still outstanding. 
In some quarters the increases are interpreted as an 
indication of hoarding ; in others, it is said that a much 
larger proportion of the wage payments is now made in 
£5 notes, 

The Government continues to draw on the Reserve 
Bank, and, taking October figures, while advances for 
marketing fell as a result of earlier payments from Great 

ritain, other advances rose from £NZ16.8 millions in 
1939 to £NZ25.1 millions in 1940. In the first two weeks 
of November, after receipts of about £NZ2.4 millions 
representing payments of the first instalment on the 
Pay tye loan which is being raised, these advances 
fell by £NZ1.5 millions. In mid November the Reserve 
Bank held £NZ2.8 millions of gold (still valued at £4 5s. 
per fine ounce) and £NZ8.7 millions of sterling exchange 
Pp ry notes and other demand liabilities totalling 
£NZ40 millions. While large advances to the Govern- 
ment have frozen the Reserve Bank’s assets very 





improved its position. ing the years 1988 and 19389 
its withdrawals exceeded its by about £NZS 
millions. For the first nine months of 1940 its deposits 
exceeded withdrawals by £NZ2 millions. 

Recruitment for war and defence services has been 
speeded up by conscription, and the first ballots for both 
home and overseas service were held in November. 
Training camps are now well established in various 
districts and are full and active, There is still a waiting 
list, reported to run into ds, of young volunteers 
for the Air Force, most of whom possess special qualifica- 
tions, and the most unpopular fate that can befall a 
trainee is to be kept at home as an instructor. In 
addition to those training for overseas service, the ballct 
is providing a continuous stream of Territorials, 
successive batches of whom undergo three months’ con- 
tinuous training in camp ; and a volunteer Home Guard 
is both large and energetic. It is noticeable, too, that 
while imports of many luxury articles have fallen 
heavily, imports of ammunition and explosives have in- 
creased to record high levels, and special efforts are 
being made in industries producing war materials. 


Canadian Farmers’ 
Grievances 


[FROM OUR TORONTO CORRESPONDENT] 
February 1st 


A NATION-WIDE agrarian protest, which has been brewing 
for some time past, came to a head at the annual con- 
vention of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture in 
Toronto. Dissatisfaction with a steadily widening dis- 
parity between the price level of agricultural and manu- 
factured products had been stimulated, first, by the 
lowering of the export price of bacon in the latest Anglo- 
Canadian agreements about food supplies from Canada 
and, then, o the action of the War Time Prices and 
Trade Board in ‘‘ pegging ”’ the price of butter at the end 
of December several cents below the ruling market price. 
The meeting unanimously passed resolutions condemning 
specifically various policies of the Government and 
demanding that it evolve immediately a war programme 
for agriculture. The decision was also reached to begin 
the creation of a nation-wide agrarian organisation. 

After the convention, a representative delegation laid 
the grievances of agriculture and the remedial measures 
which were needed for its salvation before a full meeting 
of the King Cabinet. These measures included minimum 
guaranteed prices for both butter and cheese, a process- 
ing tax of 50 cents per bushel on all wheat consumed 
domestically as flour—the proceeds to be passed on 
directly to the farmer—the establishment of a Board of 
Livestock Commissioners, which would handle the 
marketing of livestock on the lines followed by the Wheat 
Board, arid the extension of the powers of the War Time 
Prices and Trade Board for the purpose of enabling it to 
fix maximum prices for all goods and services entering 
into the cost of agricultural production. The Minister of 
Agriculture declared that there was being worked out a 
policy for agriculture which would ensure for it satis- 
factory conditions during the war, but the farmers 
remain in a ae suspicious temper. 

Mr Mitchell Hepburn, the Liberal Premier of Ontario, 
is not only helping to foment the agrarian revolt, but he 
is also stirring up additional trouble for the King Govern- 
ment by raising in acute form the issue of monetary 

licy. He has demanded an immediate expansion of 

‘anada’s currency, arguing that it could easily be backed 
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to the amount of over $400 millions by the existing gold 
reserves without inflationary consequences. 

Mr Hepburn’s proposals were commended by advocates 
of monetary reform, but they aroused considerable alarm 
in banking and financial circles. The Federal Minister of 
Finance issued a lengthy public statement, in which he 
pointed out that, since war began, the King Govern- 
ment had been a S policy of carefully managed 
credit expansion through the Bank of Canada and had 
countenanced an inflation of the currency to the limits 
of discretion. He then denounced Mr Hepburn’s argu- 
ments as fallacious and his proposals as unsound, and 
delivered a solemn warning that indiscriminate inflation 
could only dislocate the financial and economic structure 
of the country and produce hardships and misery for a 
large body of the population. There is some evidence that 
Mr Hepburn has a substantial body of support in the 
country, and before the war ends the question of 
monetary policy may become a very live issue in Canada. 


A Bond Mystery 


There has, however, been an interesting sequel to Mr 
Hepburn’s emergence as a monetary reformer. This week 
there was offered to the public an issue of $15 millions 
of 3} per cent. bonds of the State-owned Hydro-Electric 
Commission of Ontario, which had behind it the 
guarantee of Mr Hepburn’s Government. When about 
two-thirds of the issue had been sold on a “‘ when, as and 
if issued ”’ basis, the whole issue was suddenly withdrawn 
on January 30th by the instructions of Mr Hepburn. 
Considerable mystery surrounds his action, but the pre- 
vailing theory is that somebody pointed out to him that 
after he had denounced the Federal Government for 
trying to wage what he called ‘‘ a 3 per cent. war,”’ it 
was inconsistent for his Government to sponsor a 3} per 
cent. issue, especially as its proceeds were to be used to 
liquidate a short-term issue of $15 millions bearing only 
eer cent. interest, which matures on March 11th. 

uring 1940 Canada’s export trade, with a total value 
of $2,275,155,708, compared with $1,686,977,247 in 1939, 
attained the highest level since 1929. The value of 
domestic exports was $1,178,954,420, compared with 
$924,926,104 in 1939, and the value of imports was 
$1,081,938,116, compared with $751,055,534. 


An expert 
writes on an 
important 
subject 


An Outline 
of Money 


By GEOFFREY CROWTHER 





The real meaning of money explained in 
simple terms by the lucid broadcaster and 
Editor of The Economist. The price level, 
inflation, savings and investment, rate of interest, 
the gold standard, exchange restrictions are but 
a few of the topics explained. ‘An explanation, 
in language intelligible to the uninitiated. . . . In 
a very high degree Mr. Crowther has succeeded.” 


—Sunday Times. 
10s. net 


NELSON, 3 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C.2 
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The net earnings of the railway operations of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway during 1940 amounted to 
$35,639,438, which was an increase of or 25 per 
cent. over 1939. But the Canadian National system 
showed an even greater improvement in its net earnings 
during 1940, for they totalled $45,007,412, compared with 
$20,854,419 in 1939, a gain of 114 per cent. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has published a 
bulletin forecasting that the carry-over of Canadian 
wheat at the end of the crop year on July 3lst will be 
about 576 million bushels, an increase of 275 million 
bushels on the carry-over on July 31st last. The Bureau 
estimates the total supplies of wheat from the carry- 
over left last July and the crop of 1940 as 852 million 
bushels ; it calculates that domestic consumption will 
during the crop year absorb 126 million bushels, but 
cannot foresee an export market for more than 150 
million bushels. Ministers at Ottawa have been con- 
ferring with representatives of the western grain trade 
on the problem of additional storage wv for wheat ; 
an agreement has virtually been reached under which 
the elevator companies will construct temporary storage 
facilities which would hold 50 million bushels of grain, 
on the understanding that storage charges will be kept 
at their present level. 

Since the new year began there has been no material 
change in the weekly economic index of the Bureau of 
Statistics :— 


Car- Wholesale Bank Weekly 


Week ended loadings Prices Clearings Index 
Jan. 27-40... ssc cceeee 85-4 82-1 92-5 104-3 
Dec. 28-40 ............ 85°8 84-2 99-4 107-3 
Jan. 4-41 .........0. 89-5 84-3 102-3 107-7 
Git BOWE cscesetoens 89-2 84-3 102-1 107-8 
Jan. 18-41 ............ 88-7 84-6 101-3 107-7 
Jan. 25-41  .........00- 91-5 84-8 98-9 107-7 


Retail trade has become quieter, and the normal 
seasonal dullness is accentuated somewhat by money 
being diverted to meet the heavier taxation. Now that 
Mr Howe, the Minister of Munitions and Supply, has 
returned from Britain, there is expected to be a drastic 
shake up in the administration of the industrial side of 
the war programme, 


Shorter Notices 


‘The Pure Theory of Capital.’’ By F. A. Hayek. Macmillan. 
454 pages. 21s. 

It would be impertinent to attempt to criticise this 
successor to the opera of Bohm-Bawerk and Wicksell in 
a few lines. “‘It is the duty and privilege of the economist 
to study and stress the long effects which are apt to be 
hidden from the untrained eye.’ Here is “a survey of 
the interrelation between the different parts of the 
material structure of the process of production, of the 
way in which it will adapt itself to changing conditions, 
what type of equipment it will be profitable to create 
under various conditions, and how existing equipment 
will be used’’; a prolegomena to the comprehensive 
study of ‘‘ capitalistic’ production in its entirety; @ 
forceful denial of most conventional notions of what 
capital is; a full statement, in harmony with Professor 
Hayek’s well-known conception of the ‘ competitive 
community,” of the réle of investment, time and 
liquidity preferences, willingness to save, changes in 
technique and productivity and the rate of interest. It 
is Professor Hayek’s credo in full and a fruitful battle 
will be fought over it by his compeers—too many 
whom, in Professor Hayek’s view, have committed an 
intellectual error, betrayed their duty and _ even 
‘** menaced civilisation ’’ by concentrating on day-to-day 
changes in business and on purely monetary factors. 


Books Received 


The Ukraine. By W. E. D. Allen. (London) Cambridge 
University Press. 404 pages. 2ls. net. 

Prerequisites to Peace in the Far East. By N. Peffer. 
(London) Allen and Unwin. 121 pages. 5s. net. 

Government in Japan. By C. B. Fahs. (London) Allen and 
Unwin. 114 pages. 5s. net. 

A Faith to Fight For. By John Strachey. (London) 
Gollancz. 156 pages. 6s. net, 

Help Us Germans to Beat the Nazis! By H. Fraenkel. 
(London) Gollancz. 118 pages. 2s. 6d. net. 
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Wartime Square Deal 


Ss weeks ago, The Economist attempted to sketch, 
in simple outline, the minimum requirements for 
an efficient transport organisation in wartime. Trans- 
port is a key factor in our economic defences ; were it 
to fail, it might lose us the war. The task of transport 
is simple-—to deliver the goods at the lowest cost to the 
community. But the solution, in terms of organisation 
and of finance, has been allowed to become a wartime 
problem. 

In this story, the railways’ financial agreement is no 
more than a chapter, but in it the sad history of failure 
to satisfy the public advantage and, at the same time, 
to provide suitable reward both for railway stockholders 
a workers stands plainly revealed. A year’s experi- 
ence of the agreement has fully justified the misgivings 
with which The Economist greeted its terms. It has 
proved a powerful inflationary force ; it is disliked by 
transport users, by the railways themselves, who have 
maintained that it is none of their choosing, and by the 
Minister of Transport, who, it seems, would gladiy be 
rid of it, too, if he could find something better. Who, 
then, is for the agreement ? Surely not the railway 
stockholder, if he is rational. He can calculate for him- 
self the cash value of the increased dividends paid by 
Great Western and London and North-Eastern at a little 
over a million pounds. When he compares this sum with 
the vast increase in railway traffics, with ever-rising 
working costs, and with the painful increases in railway 
charges, the stockholder might well consider that his 
lot under the agreement has fallen far short of promise. 
London Transport ‘‘C”’ stock has been saved from a 
painful predicament, but that is the only obvious finan- 
cial gain, and this has been obtained by one set of 
railway owners at the expense of main-line stockholders. 

These points are clear enough from a study of the 
1940 Pool account, compared with which the companies’ 
annual reports are shrunken and ‘unrevealing docu- 
ments. A column of figures and five dividend announce- 
ments provide all that is known of the state of railway 
revenues during 1940, In the following table, the Pool 
results are set out for the two halves of 1940, with a 
comparison with the first four months’ working under 

e agreement :— 


RaItway Poot RESvULtTs 














4 months Annual 

Sept. 1- | Jan.-June,| July-Dec., Year equivalent 

Dec. 31, 1940 1940 1940 Sept.-Dee., 

1939 | 1939 

Receipts : £000's £000's £000's £000's £000's 
Passenger sidcapent 30,265 49,188 55,597 104,785 90,795 
Freight ............ 40,222 66,183 74,365 140,498 120,666 
Miscellaneous .., 574 1,137 1,572 2,709 1,722 
PUN. isk. 71,061 116,458 131,534 247,992 213,183 
Expenditure ......... 58,146 94,904 108,476 203,480 174,438 
Net receipts ......... 12,915 21,554 22,958 44,512 38,745 


Other items (net)... | Dr.330 Dr.687 | Dr.1,062 | Dr.1,749 | Dr.990 
Net Revenue of Poot | 13,835% | 20,867 21,896 42,763 41,505 


* Includes £1,250,000 Exchequer contribution re London Transport. 


Before examining these figures in detail, it is as well 
to put the Pool in its place. The Pool is really an 
anonymous accounting device. It shows what the com- 
panies have earned, when those earnings are calculated 
and distributed according to a set of rules compounded 
of fact, tradition and compromise. The rules can be 
altered—indeed, in one important respect, they must in 
any event be altered to take account of the War Damage 
Bill now before Parliament. Last year, the Pool took 
practically £248 millions from transport users, and in- 
curred operating expenditure of £203} millions, Its net 


revenue, after charging miscellaneous items, was 
£42,763,000—some £38,063,000 above the minimum net 
revenue guaranteed by the Government, and rather less 
than £750,000 below the Stage 2 level of £43} millions 
at which the Exchequer begins to participate in railway 
earnings. The second half of the year produced £15 
millions more gross revenue than the first half, but the 
important point is that it provided only £1 million more 
in net revenue. In other words, the march of higher 
costs came close to cancelling the benefits of an increased 
volume of passenger and freight traffic, carried at higher 
average charges. If the results of the Pool for the first 
four months of operation are re-worked on an annual 
basis, the figures show an increase of nearly £35 millions 
in yore receipts, of about £29 millions in expenditure, 
and of less than £6 millions in net receipts. 

_ It may be argued, in some quarters, whether the two 
increases jn dividends announced last week were ex- 
pedient. The market has not taken them as anything 
more than unexpected favours, and its interest in 
L.N.E.R, preference issues has proved quite short- 
lived, Perhaps even these relatively modest increases 
in dividends are not the best precursor to an impending 
application for a further increase in railway charges to 
meet increased casts—if, indeed, that is the Railway 
Executive Committee’s intention or duty. But the case 
against the agreement is plainly not to be measured by 
the benefits, such as they are, which it has conferred upon 
some railway stockholders. It must be based, in large 
part, upon the damage to economic stability whieh 
results from its automatic inflationary impulses. A suit- 
able coat of arms of the agreement might be a vicious 
spiral rampant, a bar sinister, and the motto Quo altivs 
eo paucius, To swell both sides of the Pool account may 
make little enough difference to the pasition of the 
stockholder. But it has already made a fundamental 
difference to the cost of transport and has placed those 
who supply materials and labour to the railways in a 
position of unhealthy economic advantage. 

To talk of the rights of stockholders to the maximum 
dividends provided for in the agreement, in a cantext 
such as this, is wholly beside the point. In this infla- 
tionary race, the prizes go to the cost elements in the 
railway equation; they are provided from the pockets of 
the railway users—of whom the greatest is the Govern- 
ment itself. The stockholder is largely a helpless spec- 
tator of events, To what fantastic extreme would 
this inflationary process have to be taken—using last 
year’s experience as a guide—before controlled revenues 
reached the maximum of £68} millions, and L.M.S. and 
Great Western ordinary received their ‘‘ rightful’? 8.1 
per cent? The higher levels of Stage 3, and, on recent 
form, even the lower levels also, are mere arithmetical 
illusion. To achieve them would involve a cost whieh 
the community, to be frank, would rightly not tolerate. 

Admittedly, the genesis and the results of the rail- 
ways agreement are of a piece with a half-hearted finan- 
cial policy inherited from the lazy ay of peace. A 
wages policy based on something more honest than the 
delusion of higher money wages would probably have 
scotched the railways agreement from the very begin 
ning. The railway unions have not restrained their 
claims, but at least they have had no incentive to 
restrain them. In the realm of poe Sxin policy, the 
demonstration of inereased costs by a suppliant industry 
has been accepted as automatic justification for an 
increase in the price of its produets, with the inevitable 
result that the eycle of ever-rising prices has come full- 
circle. That hag happened to the railways, whose costs 
are probably now increasing faster than their revenues. 
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In this chain of cause and effect, however, one of the 
most influential factors has been the rising cost of 
transport itself. The effects of rising transport costs 
are so universal in the whole system of prices that a 
special attempt is demanded if their extent and their 
incidence is to be limited to the smallest possible radius. 
It is a standing reproach against the railways agree- 
ment—so far as its terms are known—that no account 
has been taken of this elementary truth. The agreement 
is a device for equating the railways’ revenues to 
increases in costs; but those increases in costs are beyond 
its control, and the consequences of increased railway 
charges are outside its terms of reference. 

What should be done to remedy this harmful state of 
affairs? We have seen that, on the basis of the experi- 
ence of 1940, the stockholder is an interested party to a 
relatively minor extent in the controversy. He has a 
right to minimum dividend expectations while the period 
of control lasts, and an equitable claim to something 
in addition, between Stage 1 and Stage 2. Beyond this, 
there seems to be no equity in higher returns which is 
worth capitalising, and it is not unreasonable, therefore, 
to regard Stage 2 as the practicable maximum which is 
attainable under the rate fixing machinery envisaged 
under Clause 10 of the agreement. A check to the rise in 
railway wages and other costs belongs to a higher plane 
of policy, and is least likely to be successful while the 
agreement continues in its present form. But even if it 
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were impossible to restrain increases in costs in the 
slightest degree—and that is wholly im i 
would surely be a wiser policy to damp their effects by 
granting an offsetting subsidy to the railways, rather 
than allow increased costs to perpetuate and multiply in 
a never-ending inflationary process. 

Salvation by subsidy is not to be esteemed for its own 
sake, least of all by this journal. But, unfortunately, the 
conflicting principles of partial inflation and partial de- 
flation exist side by side. It may be illogical to match 
inflationary price-fixing arrangements with food sub- 
sidies, but to replace the railways’ agreement, which is 
an outstanding example of the former principle, by a 
carefully considered subsidy is surely more in keepi 
with public policy. If objection is raised on the tn 
of efficiency, it can be readily countered with the fact 
that the existing agreement itself provides only a formal 
incentive to efficiency. If the stockholder imagines that 
he is being denied “ rights”’ under the agreement, let 
him ask himself, as a realist, how much he would be pre- 
pared to pay for them, in the light of last year’s 
experience. Capacity operation on the railways will not 
mean, in any foreseeable future, maximum returns under 
Stage 8. As for the transport user, his attitude towards 
the agreement may be summed up in Chesterton’s qui : 
** If this is economic, of what oikos is it nomical? ”’ To 
substitute a subsidy for it would seem to be the cleanest 
and cheapest alternative at this stage. 


Trade Under Exchange Control 


1 control of sterling exchange, which began as a 
compromise between control and freedom of the 
exchange markets, has gradually evolved towards a 
system which combines rigid control with clear-cut 
sectionalisation of the exchange market. The settlement 
of our payments with non-sterling countries is, for the 
most part, effected now through a method of strict 
bi-lateral clearing. What is now left of so-called ‘‘ free ”’ 
sterling is extremely unimportant and anything but 
free. While our foreign exchange relations with almost 
every non-sterling country are settled through separate 
and controlled channels, there is as yet no mechanism 
by which these channels for the settlement of bi-lateral 
trade can be interconnected. Yet it must be evident that 
any satisfactory and realistic system of exchange must 
ultimately contain some element of interconnection be- 
tween the segregated types of sterling accounts. This 
must be so to correspond with the multilateral character 
of the greater part of Great Britain’s normal overseas 
trade. The problem is, of course, less severe for the 
United Kingdom than for other countries, since the 
sterling group includes a considerable range of countries 
with very varying economies. A foreign country that 
is in debit with the United Kingdom may be able to 
recoup itself by sales to other sterling countries and vice 
versa. But net balances may still emerge, and when 
they do the only alternative to providing increasing 
facilities for alternative uses of sterling held on non- 
resident account is to shape our overseas trade more and 
more rigidly into the mould of strict bi-lateral equili- 
brium. Such a course would have obvious disadvan- 
tages. Fortunately we have as yet been able to avoid 
any wholesale recourse to it, though the recent Board 
of Trade Order for the licensing of U.K. exports to 
certain South American countries is a significant indi- 
cation that we are moving in that direction. 


The present exchange position, viewed from this angle 
of the balance of our bi-lateral trade accounts, can be 
briefly described. In the first place, there.are the 
Registered sterling accounts operated with the United 
States and Switzerland. They are in a special and very 
select category. Payments into these accounts can be 
made, by permission of the authorities, which is readily 
granted, in settlement of purchases from the United 
States or Switzerland; they are also swollen by any sales 
by American or Swiss residents of dollars or Swiss francs 
to the Treasury at the official buying rates for these two 
currencies. The sterling held in them may be converted 
without restriction into U.S. dollars and Swiss francs 
respectively at the official rates for those currencies. 
But for these conversion : the problem of surplus 
sterling accumulating in U.S. registered accounts would 
have arisen long ago. That it has not done so is because 


the gold and dollar assets of the country have been 
available for meeting any net debts due to the United 
States as they arise. It is probable that comparatively 
little of the purchases of war materials have passed 
through the Registered Accounts, since the great bulk 
has been paid for in the United States. If so, the pas- 
sage of the ‘‘ Lease-and-Lend ”’ Bill will have very little 
effect on the Registered Accounts, and gold or dollars 
will still have to be available for converting any surplus 
of sterling that may accumulate in them. 

It is in the variegated group of Special Accounts and 
their satellite Sterling Area Accounts that the absence 
of multilateral conversion facilities is most apparent. 
In each national group of such accounts the accumu- 
lated balances due either by or to the United Kingdom 
are the product of strict bilateral trade. In the absence 
of provisions for converting such balances into some 
common standard, such as gold or an independent 
currency, the problem of clearing balances must arise, 
and has in fact afisen. In the early days of Special 
Accounts certain tentative and empirical attempts were 
made to solve this problem by making sterling in certain 
Special Accounts available for financing imports from 
non-sterling countries. Sweden, for example, was 
allowed to use sterling in Special Accounts to pay for 
imports from certain other countries, among them 
Belgium. It was found possible by such means to arrive 
at a rough balance of the international payments 
between the countries involved in these triangular deals. 
But military as well as economic changes have neces- 
sarily interfered with such carefully calculated schemes, 
and they appear now to have been abandoned. In their 
stead has come the converse method of trying to adjust 
the volume of trade to the state of the clearing account 
between the U.K. and each Special Account country. 
Hence the Order licensing U.K. exports to Brazil, Peru, 
Chile and Colombia, an Order which may be taken to 
indicate that we have in the recent past exported more 
to these countries than they can pay for, either by 
exporting to this country or by offering U.S. dollars. 
At the same time, exporters have been encouraged to 
increase their exports to other South American coun- 
tries, such as Argentina, Bolivia, Paraguay and 
Uruguay, and one may assume from this that these 
countries have either accumulated sterling in their 
Special Accounts, or have sufficient command of dollars 
to settle their current commercial debts to this country. 
This direct method of adjusting trade to what the 
bilateral payments traffic will bear may have much to 
commend it in our present emergency; but it 18 
obviously wasteful and must be replaced by a su 
and more elastic system with the disappearance | 
present exchange, supply and industrial « difficulties. 
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A third cate of sterling accoun 
London balances of countries which, while not actual 
members of the sterling group, may be regarded 
members at one remove—countries such as 
Dutch East Indies, the Belgian Congo 
French territories. In devisi conditions under 
which these countries could utilise their sterling 
balances, the authorities have endeavoured to give them 
all the freedom and latitude which would be allowed 
were they full members of the sterling area. The posi- 
tion can best be illustrated by reference to the agree- 
ments made at the beginning of this year with Canada 
and Newfoundland. This allows sterling held for resi- 
dents in those Dominions to be transferred to registered, 
special, or ordinary sterling accounts without specific 
sanction of the Bank of England for each such transfer. 
All that is required is the assurance that the transfers 
in question are sanctioned under the Canadian exchange 
regulations. Since such sterling is freely transferable to 
registered U.S. accounts, it is virtually convertible into 
dollars. As far as Canada is concerned, such converti- 
bility has been far more than an academic concept, and 
if the account of our payments with the Dominion has 
been kept in reasonable balance it has been thanks to 
an appreciable loss of gold and dollar securities on our 
part. As far as this group of non-residents’ sterlin 
accounts is concerned, therefore, the mechanism to li 
it up with the remainder of our foreign exchange market 
is already in being, though, as yet, it works only in one 
direction. This is, however, the direction in which it is 
required to work in order to avoid the excessive accumu- 
lation of sterling by the countries concerned. Canada, 
of course, is in a special position. It is questionable, 
however, whether the continued drain of ‘British gold 
and dollar assets to support the trade of Allies who have 
such assets of their own is in the common interest. 

Within the sterling area itself the problem of uneven- 
ness in current payments to and from the United 
Kingdom is of essentially domestic character. The ten- 
dency, since the beginning of the war, has been for net 
payments from this country to other members of the 
sterling area to amount to about £150,000,000 a year. 
Fortunately there is ample scope for offsetting the con- 
sequent accumulation of sterling area funds in London 
against the long term debts owing by the countries con- 
cerned to British investors. The cash redemption of a 
maturing South African loan last July, the Indian 
Government’s purchase of several Indian railway under- 
takings largely financed in this country, and the recent 
vesting order covering £90,000,000 of Indian Govern- 
ment securities are practical illustrations of such off- 
setting operations. The problem of surplus London 
balances within the sterling area can thus be kept within 
reasonable bounds by further recourse to arrangements 
of this kind. 

The problem of ‘‘free”’ sterling, which for many 
months after the beginning of sterling exchange control 
loomed so large, has now been reduced to minor pro- 
portions. The remnants of “free’”’ sterling held by 
nationals of countries with which we now operate regis- 
tered or special accounts, are gradually being liquidated. 
They cannot be replenished and have ceased to cause the 
slightest concern to our authorities. The only area where 
‘free’ sterling is still a concept to be reckoned with 
is the Far East, and there the important market is 
China rather than Japan. Japanese trade with sterling 
countries has dwindled to a point at which the resultant 
exchange problems may be safely ignored. It would, 
no doubt, help to tidy up the sterling exchange position 
if a Special Account agreement could be made with 
Japan, but its absence involves no serious flaw in the 
system. Our trade with China and the help which has 
been given to the Chinese currency through British 
participation in the Chinese Stabilisation Fund has un- 
doubtedly created the phenomenon of surplus sterling 
in the Far East, which may be measured by the 
discount at which sterling is quoted in Shanghai in 
terms of the official U.S. dollar rate. That discount per- 
sists despite many efforts made to devise better methods 
of collaboration between the Chinese and British control 
authorities. From the point of view of the present in- 
vestigation, the discount of about 10 per cent. at which 
sterling is quoted provides an outlet for accumulations 
of unwanted sterling. The “ free’? market sees to it 
that any such accumulation is remedied by exchange 
operations involving conversion into . os 

Finally there is the varied group of immobilised 


t 
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gro gs 
sterling accounts such as the “blocked sterling” 


accounts and the already mentioned remnants of 


sterling ex and certainly call for no special 
measure designed to link them up with the flow of 
commercial sterling. 

It follows from this review of the problem of the 
heterogeneous array of sterling balances that the real 
crux of the difficulty lies in the position of § 
Accounts, It is difficalt to discern how the problem of 
shortages and surpluses of sterling in these accounts can 
be tackled by a general scheme providing for the inter- 
convertibility of 1 
push such a scheme to its extreme would be to give every 
non-resident holder of eee option to convert into 
gold. That is a gesture which the country certainly cannot 
afford to make at the present moment. The short-view 
solution must be sought along the lines of discriminatory 
export policy indicated by the latest Board of Trade 
Order. Attempts might also be made to devise some 
temporary compensation agreements offsetting surplus 
sterling which might, for example, be accumulating on 
Argentine account against a shortage of sterling on 
Brazilian account and leaving the two foreign countries 
concerned to make the deal through their own bilateral 
trade. That is as far as we can expect to go towards the 
solution of the problem of balancing our various over- 
seas payments accounts at present. At a later stage, no 
doubt, it should be ible to create the equivalent of 
registered sterling, 1.e. sterling freely convertible into 
dollars, for every country with which we trade. But 
such a move awaits further improvements in the war 
situation. It is a lead which, if it is to succeed, must be 
made hg strength. That it will come, we may rest 
assured. 
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Finance and Banking 


Expanded Bank Cash 


Heavy revenue payments continue to exert their 
influence on the money market position and at the 
beginning of the week most banks saw their cash posi- 
tion decidedly taut, As, in addition, some of the banks 
were making up during the week, there has been some 
calling of loans from the market. These two factors of 
making up and transferring revenue payments have 
not, however, affected all the clearing banks. Their im- 
pact on each bank has been well spaced over the week, 
and where the market has lost money or has been unable 
to sell bills in one quarter, it has always found it 
possible to satisfy its requirements elsewhere. The cash 

osition was slightly eased in the early part of the week 
S Treasury payments on the last batch of vested dollar 
securities, and as the week advanced credit became de- 
cidedly more abundant. The discount market has wel- 
comed the easier tone, as it has been a rather larger 
seller of bills this week, having obtained 28 per cent. 
of its applications at the last tender for Treasury bills. 
The Bank return reveals the easier position which had 
become apparent by Wednesday. Bankers’ deposits at 
£121,722,000 are £18,250,000 up on the week, a move- 
ment which is counterbalanced by a fall of £17,116,000 
to £14,635,000 in public deposits. The Treasury 

ayments on vested dollar stocks and the incidence of 
reasury Bill payments (the market avoided the bills 
dated Tuesday) are partly responsible for this shift 


of funds. 
* * * 


Repayment of Treasury One Per Cents. 


The National Debt statement for the four weeks to 
February 22 covers the repayment of 1 per cent. 
Treasury Bonds which burdens the ‘‘ debt redeemed ”’ 
side of the capital account to the extent of £99,625,000. 
The operation was clearly one of essentially domestic 
concern, as may be seen from the fact that Ways and 
Means advances from public departments rose over the 
same period by £69,400,000, while Treasury bills issued 
through the tap were £28,700,000 higher, Public depart- 
ments held the bulk of the maturing bonds and would in 
the normal course have reinvested the proceeds in Ways 
and Means advances and bills. But for this operation the 
floating debt during the past month would in fact have 
undergone a slight diminution instead of the increase of 
£87,185,000 revealed by the latest total. Though there 
were neither payments nor maturities of Treasury 
deposits in the four weeks to February 22, the total of 
these fell by £11,000,000, representing repayments 
claimed in respect of funds subscribed to Government 
loans during this period. On February 22 the outstand- 
ing amount of Treasury deposits was £355,000,000 and 
the reduction on the previous month was the first such 
movement revealed since the publication of the monthly 
debt statement began. 


* * * 


Financing Expenditure 


The following table gives a summary of the Ex- 
chequer returns for the financial year to date (February 
22nd), and shows the respective shares of revenue and 
borrowing in meeting the total expenditure : 


(£000) 

Total ordinary expenditure 3,344,977 | Total ordinary revenue...... 1,181,349 

New sinking funds............ 8,900 | Loans raised :— 

Loans repaid— 3% War Loan............... 203,234 
44% Conversion Loan... 104,392 8% Defence Bonds ...... 167,783 
1% Treasury Bonds ...... 99,625 3% Savings Bonds ...... 48,915 
National Savings Bonds.. 81 23% National War 

Miscellaneous issues (net)... 785 Bonds 1945-47 ......... 443,672 

Increase in balances ......... 387 23% National War 

Bonds 1946-48 ......... 89,135 
National Savings Certs. 
gy IEE ee 149,900 
“* Other debt ’’ (net)...... 29,478 
Floating debt (net)— 
Treasury Bilis— 
/ SS 1 672,696 
TET “puestndodeneen 114,000 
Ways and Means 
Advances— 
Public De ments 103,985 
Bank of Englartd ‘ihe 
eposits ......... 355,000 
3,559,147 3,559,147 


The items shown as net are given after allowing for 
repayments and receipts. 








Treasury Deposit Repayments 


The maturity of Treasury deposits will next week 
begin once more to play a part in the banks’ cash poet: 
tion. After an interval of seven weeks, during which no 
such maturities have occurred, £20,000,000 will be f 
due. As March is likely to prove an exceptionally hea 
revenue month, Jit is probable that the Treasury's 
demands for six months deposits from the banks will 
for the next four weeks run below the level of maturities, 
The past month’s operas of Treasury deposits must 
be viewed in the light of the com aratively large sub- 
scriptions to War and Savings bonds during this period, 
It should be noted in this connection that, even if the 
banks have not participated directly in the substantial 
war loan subscriptions of the past month, their cus. 
tomers’ subscriptions and the consequent drain on bank 
cash could in effect have been offset by recalling 
Treasury deposits. When this new form of short-term 
borrowing was announced, it was stated that the deposits 
could be recalled before maturity subject to discount 
at Bank rate, but that premature repayment would be 
made without such penalty if the funds in question 
were required for investment in Government loans, 
The instructions sent to the banks were generally 
interpreted as meaning that these special repayment 
facilities would only apply to the recall of funds required 
by the banks for investing their own resources in one or 
other of the Government’s tap issues. This interpretation 
was challenged by the chairman of the Westminster 
Bank in his speech at the recent annual general meeting 
when he stated that ‘‘ Treasury deposit receipts can be 
used by the banks for the subscriptions of their 
customers or those made on their own account to any 
public issue of H.M, Government other than Treasury 
bills.”” This is the correct interpretation of the repay- 
ment provisions. The inclusion of customers’ or 
scriptions was intended to cover the disturbance to a 
hank’s cash position which would be caused by individual 
subscriptions, running perhaps into millions of pounds, 
made by large industrial firms among their customers, 


* * * 


New Dollar Rates for Coupons 


The Bank of England has, from last week, pub- 
lished official rates at which it is prepared to buy 
coupons, drawn bonds, and similar items, payable ih 
U.S. and Canadian dollars. The rates are $4.07 for the 
United States (against an official T.T. buying rate 
of $4.03}) and $4.50 for Canada (against an official 
buying rate of $4.47). The items covered by this new 
facility must be sent to the United States or Canada 
before being converted into dollars, and the expenses 
of this shipment, together with the high insurance costs, 
explain the appreciable differential between the buying 
rates paid in Uonlen and the official exchange rate for 
telegraphic transfers. The Bank of England rates are, 
in fact, a considerable improvement on the rates hitherto 
quoted in London for coupons and drawn bonds. The 
market for such items has normally centred in the 
private banks, and the competition between them has 
always ensured a rate of exchange finely adjusted to the 
prevailing basic exchange rate and shipping costs. 
Recently the buying rate for U.S. coupons has been 
$4.17 and $4.62} in the case of Canadian items of this 
kind. If these were keen rates, it will be seen at a glance 
that the Bank of England quotations put the institutions 
concerned completely out of the running for business 
of this kind. To strike a further blow at the already 
hard-hit private banks need not be regarded as the 
objective of the new arrangements. Their intention 1s 
to accelerate the sale of such items to the authorities 
and thus to mobilise every resource in the campaign 
for raising dollars. The Bank of England has facilities 
for shipping and insuring these valuable documents 
which are not available to other banks, and this alone 
explains its ability to undereut by such a decisive 
margin the institutions which have hitherto handled this 
trade. Now that the buying rate for such items is at 
its irreducible minimum it is expected that a certain 
volume of them which had been held back in the antici- 
pation of an improved rate of exchange will be imme- 
diately sold to the authorities. 
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Investment —. 


The Savings Campaign 


After a partial eclipse, occasioned by the Christmas 
holiday and the effects of collecting ities tax on wages 
at source, the er campaign is once again gathe 
way. The avowed objective is to double, in the secon 
year, the figure of £475,000,000 odd achieved in the 
first, and the methods adopted are a further series of 
war weapons weeks and pees for the formation 
of ‘street groups” throughout the country. Figures 
for approximately thirteen weeks. now available show 
a weekly average collection from Certificates, Defence 
Bonds and additions to Savings Bank deposits of some 
£10,500,000 or £546,000,000 per annum. This compares 
with a yearly rate of £453,000,000 for the first 36 weeks 
of the earlier year, when the total included a substantial 
amount of accumulations, and something on account of 
transfers. The result of the initiation of the new 
campaign is seen in a jump to almost £12,000,000 in the 
weekly average figure for the first three weeks of 
February, but this is still far short of the best achieved 
last winter, as will be seen from the table below, which 
gives weekly averages from each class of contribution 
yd selected periods from the start of the campaign to 

ate. 





Weekly Averages (£mn.) 









3°65 3-78 8-72 
sus concgeseeees 2-67 2°56 2-84 8-07 419 
ones ann 2-90 2-01 2-83 7°74 402 
Reodencedaccens 3-06 2-70 4°16 9-92 516 
November (4).........+++ 4°37 4:00 5-01 13-38 696 
eidendecnsed 3-54 3°90 2°11 9°55 496 
1941— 

January (4)  ........000s 3-05 3-10 3-7 9-91 515 
February (3) .......s+0+- 4:13 3-61 4-19 11-93 620 

Aug. 1940-—Feb. 1941 (29) 
(aggregate) .........s..+0« 97-5 90-6 101-7 289°7 513 


It is as yet far too early to judge of the effectiveness 
of the methods at present envisaged to achieve by 
voluntary savings, even the comparatively modest figure 
of £950,000,000 which is set as the immediate goal. It is 
doubtful whether that figure is likely, on any reading of 
the situation, to prove sufficient for the needs of the 
year, but it is evident that the authorities have it in 
mind to impose further restrictions upon the spending 
power of the general public, If this can be achieved and 
prices kept down, it should act as a considerable stimulus 
to the movement, although savings secured by these 
means can scarcely be termed voluntary. That the 
Government will, at the same time, discourage saving by 
additions to taxation on the lower incomes also seems 
more than probable. Meanwhile, the influx of funds 
from other types of issue is also showing some improve- 
ment. According to the revenue returns, the net receipts 
from Certificates and 3 per cent. Defence Bonds between 
end-July last and February 22nd were £90,000,000 and 
£94,200,000 respectively, while in the same _ period 
National War Bonds produced £404,000,000 and 8 per 
cent. Savings Bonds £49,000,000, a total of £453,000,000. 
Of this, however, £90,000,000 was oes by the con- 
version or repayment of Treasury Deposit Receipts, and 
£101,700,000 by investment of additions to Savings Bank 
deposits, leaving a net figure of £261,300,000, as 
against virtually £285,800,000 from small savings in a 
similar period. 


* * * 


The Economist Profits Index 


In a leading article a fortnight ago, the movement 
of company profits during 1940 was examined in detail. 
The article fon a clear distinction between the 9.2 per 
cent. increase in total profits and the decline of about 
4 per cent. in net profits, shown by 2,260 companies, 
whose reports were received during the year. Owing to 
the revision in the method of computing our profits 
figures, the 1940 returns cannot be directly compared 





with those of earlier years, and it was for that reason 
that the article omitted the familiar ten-year com- 
parisons of profits and their distribution between 
different classes of capital. In order to maintain a link 
with earlier years, some of statistical freedom 
must be allowed, since the new figures are computed on 
a stricter basis than the old. Experiment has snggested, 
however, that The Economist profits index (the con- 
struction of which was explained in the issue of January 
14, 1989) is ee of bridging the gap, until our new 
basis figures have been running sufficiently long to 
provide a series in themselves. Up to the end of 1939, 
the index figures are based on the old net. profit S. 
For 1940, we have taken the more strictly defined—and 
considerably smaller—net profit figures as calculated on 
our new basis. The alternative to this method would 
have been to use the total trading profits figures for 
1940, but these would have been on a totally different 
basis from the net profits 2 formerly employed. 
The new net profits figures should be capalin oF being 
grafted into a reasonably accurate picture of the long- 
term trend of profits on two assumptions: first, that 
their movement is similar in direction and order of 
magnitude to figures computed on the old basis; and 
second that the smaller total net profits resulting from 
the new method do not flagrantly distort the system of 
weighting. Both conditions are reasonably well 
observed, and they provide. the following index :— 


The Economist Prorits INDEX 
(July, 1935—June, 1936 = 100) 


Year Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
OBB: ccnedngesnncie cts aes — 113-0 118-1 
FO ken <ucd<oteirhsves 113-8 116°5 115-5 111-7 
pe re 107 +4 101-3 93-6 87-2 
WO cindocestasscineed 81-7 73-3 69-9 69-1 
DURE aks casebeinciacaans 66-38 67 -6 66-8 68-5 
WOO oii cdnedidiiisen 70-1 74°6 76-7 79-7 
2OGD 3 tA ii 83-8 88-9 90-2 92-4 
VOBB ciiiecscesi discs, 96-6 100-0 102-0 104°5 
LOG iiss vctsdnvndecds st 108 -6 118-3 120-9 125-2 
RID vivec<scnsticted vil 128-7 131-7 131-6 130°3 
RID sac consedbcdbianes 127-1 122-9 121-8 119-6 
BO con daccaseciiee 119-6 120-5 115-4 114-2 


The method of calculation of this index was explained in 
The Economist of January 14th, 1939. Each figure refers to the 
profits earned by companies reporting in the four quarters ending 
with that against which the figure is recorded, Earnings are 
related to the base period by the chain method. 

* Based on revised net profits figures. 


The most striking feature shown by the index during the 
past eighteen months is the marked contrast between the 
stability of net industrial earning power in the closing 
stages of 1989 and the first half of 1940, and the fall in 
the second half of the year. A word of warning is 
necessary in interpreting the index, for the profits figures 
employed are not adjusted for income tax. Increased 
taxation has played a considerable part in the recent 









TYPEWRITERS FOR NATIONAL 
SERVICE 


H.M. Stationery Office ask all owners 
of typewriters to offer for purchase 
any which they can spare. ese are 
urgently required for work of National 
importance. Offers of machines not 
more than 15 years old and in good 
working order should be made at 
once to :— 

THE DIRECTOR OF SUPPLIES (S3E), 
H.M. Stationery Office, Princes Street, $.W.1. 


State name of maker, model and whether you 
wish to sell or loan. 
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fall in published net profits. Taken as a measure of move- 
ment of the net return to industry, however, the index 
is reasonably reliable, and its recent decline is certainly 
suggestive. 


+ * * 


Publication of Accounts 


To the existing trials of the investor, there is now 
to be added another, namely the withholding of publica- 
tion of the accounts of certain companies for an extended 
period, if not until after hostilities are ended. This step 
is being taken in the national interest, and there are 
clearly cases in which it may be fully justified ; in these 
it is tc be hoped that the fullest information, consonant 
with security, will be forthcoming, and for the rest, the 
proprietors must exercise what patience they have to 
the full. It is understood that the initiative, and certainly 
the authority, for this overriding of the Companies 
Acts comes from the Government. It is to be hoped that 
the power to defer indefinitely the publication of figures, 
which provide the only check the shareholder has over 
company managements, will only be used in cases of 
cote necessity. Otherwise the way will be opened for 
a grave abuse, with results, not only discouraging to 
shareholders, but subversive of responsibility in those 
charged with the conduct of industry. The mere lapse 
of time between the publication of accounts and the 
events to which they refer is, in many cases, a sufficient 

arantee that no information of value will be disclosed. 

ven if a balance-sheet is impossible, shareholders should 

be given a detailed statement of profits subject to the 
non-disclosure of a minimum of items. 


* * * 


Rubber and Tea Quotas 


The decisions of the international committees 
concerned not to change the percentage of basic pro- 
duction which it is permissible to export in the case of 
rubber from the 100 per cent., to which it was increased 
for the first quarter of the current year, but to elimi- 
nate the rise bens 90 to 92} per cent. instituted for tea 
in October last, have caused very little stir in the 
markets for the shares of the two groups. In the case 
of rubber—as also in that of Malayan tin concerns—the 
paramount consideration at the moment is whether con- 
ditions in the Pacific will deteriorate to a point where 
shipments are impeded. The rise in the price of the 
commodity has gone hand in hand with a fall in share 
quotations, and the mere fact that output is to be main- 
tained at the level to which it was raised three months 
before had little immediate effect. On a slightly longer 
view, the maintenance of the quota reflects the increas- 
ing demand of United States consumers and the proba- 
bility that there will be some further expansion in 
official stocks. There is indeed every reason to suppose 
that the U.S.A. will take all the rubber that can be 
made available to them for a very considerable period. 
Beyond that, the future is mere guesswork. 


* 


The tea position is rather different. The 1940-41 crop 
year, ending March 3lst, opened with a 95 per cent. 
quota, which was cut to 90 on the closing of the Con- 
tinent, and increased to 92} in October last. The imme- 
diate occasion of the present cut is the relatively sharp 
reduction in the amount taken by the Government, but, 
as against this, there is a growing demand from other 
sources. The threat of shipping difficulties is rather less 
than in the case of rubber, but it is far from being the 
case that there is a market for any teas which could 
be produced. On the other hand, however, there is 
little need to fear that the longer-term outlook may be 
injured by large stock accumulations ; further, a reopen- 
ing of frontiers should lead to a better market. Except 
for the general problem of difficulties in the Pacific, 
neither group of companies need look for any major 
development in the near future, and the market in the 
shares is likely to continue to reflect this circumstance. 


OVER ONE HUNDRED TEN YEARS OF SERVICE 


SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ASSETS exceed £17,000,000 
FIRE LIFE ACCIDEN MARINE 
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Company Notes 


Borax Consolidated Progress 


Despite separation from its continental interests last 
summer, Borax Consolidated has earned a striking rise 
in total income for the year to September 30, 1940, from 
£503,785 to £548,817—the highest level for the past ten 
years. Tax liability, not including tax on dividends, in- 
creased from £40,000 to £75,000, but, with other charges 
remaining generally stable, the surplus for deferred 
capital was again higher at £110,823 against £107,320, 
a total which has only been surpassed once in the last 
decade, by the £180,908 earned in. 1936-37. The deferred 
stockholders receive 7} per cent., as in the two previous 
years, and this payment is covered by a rate of 9.2 
against 8.7 per cent. Thus, the carry forward is increased 
from £251,347 to £264,670. These results are, of course, 
highly satisfactory, although, as the chairman, Mr D. 
Abel Smith, points out in his speech, circulated with the 
report, the German occupation of many European 
countries must necessarily restrict access to a number 
of important markets which were open to the company 
for eight months of the financial year covered by the 
accounts. General trade appears to have been satis- 
factory since the continental landslide of last summer, 
and demand for the company’s agricultural products is 
said to be increasing in the United States and Canada. 
The directors report that United States Potash, in which 
Borax Consolidated holds a substantial interest, is 
making satisfactory progress. They also state that pro- 
vision has been made to cover floating assets lost through 
the German occupation. The balance-sheet, and 1n- 
cidentally the company is to be congratulated on the 
clarity of presentation achieved by the new form of the 
accounts, shows a transfer of £50,000 from special 
reserve to war contingency reserve to be held against 
fixed assets under enemy control. General reserve, as 
before, stands at £500,000. Creditors and debtors are 
only moderately higher, but stocks are up from £268,658 
to £437,735, and cash holdings are lower by some 
£35,000 at £261,037. There is a reasonable prospect that 
revenue will be fairly well maintained at a satisfactory 
level during the war and the outlook appears to justify 
the sound yield of £5 9s. per cent. offered by the £1 
deferred stock at the present price of 27s. 6d. ex dividend, 


* * ote 


Setback for Harrods Group 


It has been realised for several months that the 
leading London department stores must suffer severely 
from war conditions. Evacuation, the purchase tax and 
the bombing of London have all contributed to a loss 
which would be inevitable in any system of limitation 
of the free sale of consumption goods. In so far as none 
of the shops concerned has been directly damaged in 
the bombing, the Harrods group has been fortunate 
and, indeed, Harrods itself reports a decline in net 
profits for the year to January 81st only from £607,917 
to £485,609. The ordinary stock receives a total payment 
of 4 against 10 per cent. and after allocating £50,000 
for tax and £30,000 for staff funds, the carry forward 
is raised from £184,907 to £201,907. The setback to 
Dickins and Jones, 95 per cent. of whose ordinary 
capital is controlled by Harrods, is more serious. Net 
profits have fallen from £64,026 to £21,933, a sum which 
does not suffice to cover the 5} per cent. cumulative 
preference dividend. Payment is met partially by 4 
transfer from reserve and the carry forward is cut to 
the dangerously low level of £2,704 against £11,281. No 
payment is, of course, made on the ordinary capital, 
which in the previous year received 5 per cent. The net 
profit of D. H. Evans, the third concern in the group, 
amounts to £85,296 against £85,883. The ordin 
capital, which is entirely held by Harrods, receives 7 
against 10 per cent. after prior charges have been 
covered. The results of the group are not inspiring 
great optimism regarding the future of profits during 
the war, but they are quite as good as could have been 
expected, a fact to which the market price of H 
ordinary stock at 23s. ex dividend, yielding £3 9s. 4d. 
per cent., abundantly testifies. The market remains opti- 
mistic about the long term prospects of the concern, an 
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there is, of course, justification for the hope that the 
Manchester interests will do relatively better than the 
London stores. 


* * * 


Provincial Contrast 


The important group of provincial stores, Lewis’s 
Ltd., provides a very striking contrast to the fortunes 
of the London department stores. For the last two years 
total income is shown after tax but even so at £928,099, 
against £849,088, for the year ending February Ist, the 
figure exceeds any gross earnings of the last decade, 
except those of 1980-81 and 1931-82. Despite the alloca- 
tion of £60,000 for additional taxation last year, the 
surplus available for deferred ordinary capital is up 
from £368,959 to £886,992, representing a rate of 369.5 

ainst 335 per cent. After the usual £50,000 has been 
placed to reserve, the carry forward is up from £48,697 
to £57,563. The distribution on ordinary capital is main- 
tained at the customary rate of 275 per cent. In view of 
the exceptionally difficult circumstances in which all 
retail firms have been operating during the past year, 
the first full year of war, the results achieved by Lewis’s 
must be regarded as highly satisfactory and in consider- 
able part due to excellence of management. They are 
also indicative of the extent to which the provinces, in- 
cluding provincial ‘‘ danger areas,”’ are profiting at the 
expense of the Metropolis, and of the extent to 
which spending power has still to be drawn off into 
taxation and saving. The balance-sheet shows little 
significant change, other than an increase in the value 
of stock from £696,740 to £878,721. The rise is com- 
pensated by a decline in cash holdings from £175,840 to 
£116,508 and in investments, at or below cost, from 
£518,189 to £482,304. The directors point out that 
market value is appreciably below book value. Debtors 
and creditors show a normal increase. It is clear that 
the future of the concern is largely conditioned by a 
continued immunity from bombing and that prospects 
must be increasingly limited—until the end of the war— 
by further restriction of goods for retail sale. But 
Lewis’s have, of course, a considerable margin of profit 
before even the dividend on deferred capital is impaired, 
while the area they serve is, in large measure, devoted 
to essential Government work. 


* * * 


Clarke, Chapman 


The accounts for 1940 of this progressive Gateshead 
concern, which has a considerable stake in the ship- 
building industry apart from its connection with general 
engineering, reveal a further satisfactory increase in the 
steady upward trend of earning power which has been 
maintained since the collapse of 1981-33. The profit figure 
of £122,469, against £109,970 for 1989, is struck after 
deducting income tax and E.P.T. amounting to £180,856, 
nearly £50,000 more than in the previous year, in addi- 
tion to other charges, plant maintenance, and general 
contingencies. No statement of total profits is available, 
but it is apparent that these must reflect the increased 
activity of the company in its work which is so closely 
connected with the war effort. After providing for depre- 
ciation of £22,845, against £17,795 for 1939, and the 7 per 
cent. preference dividend, the distribution on the 
ordinary capital has been maintained at 12} per cent. and 
is amply covered by earnings of 22.1 per cent. against 
20.3 per cent. for 1939. The 1940 earnings figure, however, 
is arrived at after the deduction of £5,000 placed to 
staff pensions fund, an item which did not appear in 
1939. The reserve fund receives the usual allocation of 
£20,000, which now brings the total of this account to 
£180,000, and the carry-forward is raised from £82,154 
to £38,632. Further evidence of increased activity is 
shown by an expansion in work in progress from £142,074 
to £300,140, and by a rise in debtors from £189,856 to 
£268,256 and creditors from £167,878 to £248,188. Total 
investments show a slight fall from £201,744 to £189,892, 
which is accounted for by a decrease of £36,000 in hold- 
ings in subsidiary companies, but there is an increase of 
nearly £13,000 in investments in other companies and 
& hew item of £12,000 in National War Bonds. Cash 
remains virtually unchanged at £54,924. A price of 
298. 3d. ex dividend is quoted for the ordinary shares, 
which gives a yield of £8 10s. 9d. per cent. 





“A SUBSTITUTE 
FOR SUNLIGHT” 


—*THE TIMES* 
° 





In its second leader on January 14th, 1941, * The 
Times ’ made a plea for wider recognition of the value 
of fish oil as a help in resisting infection. 

Thousands of forward-looking people have already 
been taking Crookes’ Halibut Liver Oil regularly 
throughout this winter, fortifying themselves with these 
powerful anti-infective vitamins to which ‘ The Times’ 
refers. Crookes’ Halibut Liver Oil, in liquid or capsule 
form, is obtainable from all chemists. 





Vitamin strength of CROOKES’ OIL 
is stated on green label on bottle. If 
written 


offered a substitute, demand a 
guarantee of vitamin potency. — 
9 
CROOKES’ HALIBUT uve OIL 
LiquiD—per phial—enough for 16 days, 2/- CAPSULES—per bottle of 25—-2/6 
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London © 


Note; all dealings are for cash 


Duit conditions have prevailed in most 
sections of the London markets this 
week. The funds remained relatively 
firm, and buyers in this section were 
encouraged by Admiralty denials of the 
extravagant Barmah claims of sinkings. 
Home rails were marked down sharply 
on Monday’s ex dividend quotations, 
and there was a general lack of interest 
in industrial, mining and commodity 
markets, for which fears of higher 
taxation were partly responsible. Oil 
shares were notably dull on the first 
two days of the week, but the tone 
showed a definite improvement in mid- 
week. General diffidence among in- 
vestors is to be explained largely by 
the continuation of uncertainty regard- 
ing the next step in the Balkans and 
the Far East, and to a desire to dis- 
count the coming budget. 


* 


Before the week-end, news of the firm 
front which is being presented to 
Japanese action in the Far East was 
responsible for a general strength in the 
gilt-edged market and for a number of 
improvements among Indian loans 
which subsequently ruled steady. After 
the week-end, business was on a smaller 
scale, and, on Monday, losses of 4 were 
sustained by 2} per cent. Consols and 
by 8} per cent. Conversion, followed by 
similar losses the next day. Australian 
and New Zealand stocks were adversely 
affected by Far Eastern tension and sus- 
tained a number of fractional losses. 
In the foreign bond market, Japanese 
issues were offered before the week-end, 
but this week a renewal of optimism in 
this section wiped out most of the fall. 
Various Chinese issues were lower on 
balance, and, among European securi- 
ties, Greek bonds and French railways 
were offered. Brazilian bonds declined 
on pessimistic trade reports and Chilean 
issues were also weak. 


* 


General gains for home rails before 
the week-end were heavily reversed on 
Monday, when the stocks went ex 
dividend. The ordinary issues suffered 
most heavily, Great Western ordinary 
losing 1}, L.M.S. J and Southern pre- 
fer 1$ points. Among preference 
issues, Southern 5 per cent. declined by 
1 point, L.M.S. 4 per cent. preference 
and L.N.E.R. 4 per cent. Ist preference 
by § and L.N.E.R. 4 per cent. 2nd pre- 
ference by §. Later in the week, prices 
were mainly held, but little buying 
develo Among  fforeign rails, 
Canadian Pacific ordinary and prefer- 
ence issues moved irregularly. 


* 


The industrial market was feature- 
less, with business at a minimum and 
rices tending gently downward. 
arious breweries, including Bass, 
Watney defd., Meux and Ind Coope, 
suffered moderate losses. Rolls Royce 


WAGE POLICY 
IS NEWS 


For the common-sense view on 
this vital subject, see 

iS DEMOCRACY 
FINISHED? 
By A. G. McGREGOR 








“athe BA 3d.; or 
rom the publishers, Press, Led., 
10, Temple Avenue, E.C.4, 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


was supported in the motors and air- 
craft group, and electrical issues were 
mildly in favour. Price changes amon 

hea industrials were small an 

h significant. There was a demand 
for Serena, despite the preliminary 
statements of ae oe , but Borax 
Consolidated defe iled to respond 
to the excellent accounts, Murex and 
I.C.I. attracted buyers. In the textile 
section, the leading issues were 
generally offered on fears of a further 
restriction in output, and losses were 
suffered by Courtaulds, J. and P. 
Coats, Bleachers Association. and Lan- 
cashire Cotton. The tobacco leaders 
were also sold. 

* 


Mining markets reflected the general 
apathy, but, in the kaffir market, most 
rices remained unchanged on balance. 
Feoxkes lost sy before the week-end. 
On Monday, “ Sallies,’”” Sub Nigel and, 
among developing mines, . Wit 
Areas, were all quoted lower, but the 
losses sustained by the two former 
were reversed later in the week. The 
tea and rubber markets showed the 
minimum reaction to the uota 
decisions, and both classes of shares 
continued to be subject to moderate 
selling. A number of leading rubber 
issues, including Rubber Trust, Malaya- 
lam and Anglo-Dutch, were sold early 
in the week. The oil market enjoyed 
more than its share of pessimism until 
mid-week, when a rally took place. 
Anglo-Iranian and Burmah Oil were 
marked out for selling—a movement 
which included both ordinary and 
preference issues. Mexican Eagles were 
weak, despite new possibilities of settle- 
ment of the oil dispute, and the recently 
de-restricted Royal Dutch Shell and 
Canadian Eagles shared in the general 
malaise. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


. Security Indices 
‘otal I Be 
1941 Bargains Day 
in 3.E. 1940 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
List shares* Int.t 





* July 1, 198356=100. + 1928=100, 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1941; highest, 73-7 (Jan. 17); lowest, 68-2 


(Feb. 25). 20 ed Int., 1941; highest, 127-1 
(Jan. 20); lowest, 126-1 (Jan. 2). 


New York 


Business on Wall Street continues to 
be overshadowed by political and 
military considerations and has drawn 
little encouragement from favourable 
domestic industrial pointers. The 
markets closed last week dull and with 
turnover at a low ebb. On Monday, 
sentiment was no better, and business 
was at the lowest ebb for some six 
months. The next day prices were firm 
at the start under the leadership of 
steel issues, and there was notable sup- 
port for Douglas Aircraft, but a re- 
action in the afternoon caused most 
sections to close below the best. Little 
change on balance was apparent in mid- 
week, when steel, motor and aircraft 
issues attracted most interest. 

The Iron Age estimates steel mill 
activity at 97 per cent. of capacity, 
against 96 per cent. last week and 97 
per cent. in the previous week. 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings: Feb. 19, 470,000; 
Feb. 20, 450,000; Feb. 21, 300,000; 
Feb. 22, Closed(a); Feb. 24, 350,000; 
Feb. 25, 860,000. 

(a) George Washington’s Birthday, 
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Illinois Cent.... 
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(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 













a. ob. > 
Low | High | soi; | yo4h | 10st 


Feb, | Jan. 





847 Industrials 
32 Rails ...... 


40 Utilities ... 


419 Stocks... 
Av. yield® ...... 





* 560 Common Stocks. (a) Jan, 22, (b) Jan, 8, 
(ce) Feb. 11. 


Dairy AVERAGE 50 Common Stocks 


Feb. 13 
95-50 





Feb. 14|Feb. 15|Feb. 17 |Feb, 18 | Feb, 19 


| | ee 


92-40 | 98-10 | 98-70 | 83-60 | 92-70 





1041 High; 105-80, January 10.. Low; 92-40, 
February 14. 


Capital Issues 


Week endin Nominal Con- New 

March 1, 1941 — — — 
To the Public............ Nil sn Nil 
To Shareholders......... Nil ae Nil 
By 8.E. Introduction... Nil oagl Nil 


By Permission to Deal Nil 

Nat. Savings Certs.t... 4,272,950... 

3% Defence Bondst(s) oes oe ere 
4 “6 


24%, Nat. War Bondst 700 24, 

Ditto, 2nd lsauet(w) 19,765,747 19,765,747 

3% Savings Bondst(t) 6,544,927 ... 6,544,927 
+ Week to February 18, 1941. t Week to 


February 18, 1941, making total since June 25, 


£444,362,208. (s) Total sales to February 18, 1941, 
£225,969,055.  (t) Total sales to February 18, 1941, 
£46,279,642. (w) Total sales January 2, 1941, to 


February 18, 1941, £84,885,232, 


Including Excluding 
Year . Conversions one 

£ 
1941 (New Basis)...... 198,682,618 198,682,618 
1940 (New Basis)...... 402,895,610 50,140,477 
1941 (Old Basis) ...... 198,527,733 198,527,733 
1940 (Old Basis) ...... 399,214,183 46,459,050 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year x. ex Ts. Countries 


£ 
"41 (New Basis) ... 196,133,515 2,549,103 Nil 
'40 (New Basis)... 49,913,431 226,046 Nil 
"41 (Old Basis) ... 196,027,733 2,500,000 Nil 


'40 (Old Basis) ... 46,459,050 Nil Ni 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Year Deb. £ £ 
£ Ord, 
"41 (New Basis) ... 196,133,515 2,180,562 


8,541 
"40 (New Basis)... 46,734,506 213,187 3,192,784 
‘41 (Old Basis) ... 196,027,733 Nil 2,500,000 
40 (Old Basis) ... 46,250,000 Nil 209,050 


“ Old Basis" includes public issues and issues to 
shareholders. “ New Basis” is all new ¢a in 
which permission to deal has been granted. 


Shorter Comments 


This Week’s Company Results.— 
LIVERPOOL GAS has realised a satis- 
factory increase in total earnings from 
£361,967 to £392,453 and in net earnmgs 
from £100,201 to £136,500. The 6 per 


(Continued on page 286) 
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Industry and Trade > 


A Programme for Export 


The Institute of Export recent] requested Mr J. 
Maurice to make a survey of the difficulues at present 
hampering British export trade and te draw up sugges- 
tions for its improvement. Mr Maurice proceeded by 
issuing a vm exhaustive questionnaire, and from the 
replies to it he has drawn up a valuable report. The 
firms to whom it was addressed were invited inter alia 
to give their views upon official bodies dealing with 
export, en groups, limitation of imports and 
domestic sa and the general organisation of export. 
They were asked to say where they were finding the 
greatest difficulties, and this question brought forth 
answers which are particularly disquieting in view of the 
fact that shortage of shipping is one of our greatest war 
problems, for they indicate beyond a doubt chat the best 
possible use is by no means being made of the limited 
shipping facilities that are available, In particular, lack 
of organisation in the allocation of cargo space is blamed 
for much delay and waste of tonnage and the remedy 
suggested is the establishment of a central space control 
office. Such an office must, it is stressed, be staffed by 
men who are shipping specialists. Indeed throughout the 
report the handling of technical matters by people who 
have not the intimate knowledge and experience of the 
business in hand is blamed for many of the difficulties 
British exports at present have to face. Mr Maurice 
observes that this fault is not confined to government 
departments; similar ill-advised appointments are often 
made by export groups. Inland transport and communi- 
cations are responsible for many serious delays, but these 
are recognised as being to some extent inevitable. The 
licensing departments and the directorates of the control 
of materials are the subject of some criticism, especially 
in respect of delays in issuing decisions, and of lack of 
co-ordination. The report suggests that the inevitable 
adverse effects upon export of restriction of imports and 
home consumption might have been lessened if imports 
had not been treated upon a unit basis. The argument 
that drastic curtailment of the home market in many 
cases makes production for export difficult or even im- 
possible, is undoubtedly sound; though the difficulties 
might often be overcome by concentration of production 
or subsidies or both. The principal financial criticism is 
the statement that “no step of the Treasury could have 
been more harmfully created ” than 100 per cent. E.P.T., 
which makes enterprise and the development of new 
lines altogether too expensive a proposition. So brief an 
indication of the contents of the report gives perhaps a 
misleading impression that it is negative in character. 
This is by no means the case. It has many constructive 
suggestions and its criticisms are impartially distributed. 


*« * * 


Shipowners and Shipping Policy 


The Chamber of Shipping represents a large body of 
British shipowners, and its views on the Government's 
shipping and shipbuilding policy deserve careful con- 
sideration. Both the annual report of the Chamber of 
Shipping and the address of Lord Rotherwick (the 
president) at the annual meeting on February 27th 
stress the need for building fast cargo ships that can 
more easily elude pursuit, complete their voyages more 
quickly and face post-war competition with more hope of 
success than slow ones. In the view of Lord Rotherwick 
it is regrettable that the Government has concentrated 
on the slow “ box ”’ type vessel during the first eighteen 
months of the war and is only now beginning to appre- 
ciate the need for fast ships. Another matter which has 

rturbed the shipping industry and has given rise to 
ears of nationalisation is its inability to replace losses 
by the purchase of ships built by the Government. “ It 
is both foolish and unnecessary,’ Lord Rotherwick 
pointed out, ‘‘ to put off the replacement of shipowners 
fleets until after the war, and here there is an oppor- 
tunity of at least making a partial contribution to the 
solution of the replacement problem by allowing ship- 
owners to purchase Government ships.” The ship- 
owners’ anxiety could no doubt be allayed by a state- 
ment of the Ministry of Shipping concerning its policy. 
Lord Rotherwick also stressed the need for increasing 
the safety of ships on the high seas and for using them 





as efficiently as possible. ‘‘In particular,” he said, 
‘there is mueh that must be done to speed up the 
handling of vessels in port and loading or , 
in Coyne Oot repairs, or while awaiting convoys, or in 
sending them on from the port of arrival to their 
ultimate port of destination in the United Kingdom.” 


* * 7 


The War and Industrial Accidents 


The Annual Report for 1939 of H.M. Chief Inspector 
of Factories contains a disturbing picture of the increase 
in industrial accidents which has been brought about by 
war conditions. In the first six months of war there 
were 13 per cent. more non-fatal accidents than in the 
corresponding six months of the preceding year. This 
increase is no greater than that in the number of man- 
hours worked, but the wth of fatal accidents by 42 
per cent, is appalling. The largest increase in fatalities 
was in respect of persons falling, and a number of these 
occurred at the very beginning of the war in the rush to 
carry out black-out operations. The 129 fatalities for 
September, 1989, constitute a record. Another effect of 
the black-out was its interference with normal ventila- 
tion, with a consequent increase in the number of acci- 
dents from fumés and gases. Educative work by the 
Inspectorate is gradually reducing this danger. The 
general speeding-up of production in wartime is apt to 
lead to a neglect of safety precautions, especially as 
there is often a shortage of supervisory staff and a 
bringing back into use of old imperfectly guarded 
machinery. Many of the war industries, too, are in them- 
selves more dangerous than the occupations from which 
their new recruits have been transferred. The effects of 
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urgent building operations are to be seen in afi increase 
of 39 per cent. in fatal and 18 per cent. in non-fatal 
accidents in the building industries. In addition to these 
external factors there are two factors 

for a wartime increase in accidents: longer hours and 
more tiring travelling conditions make every worker 
more prone to accident, and the numerous new and in- 
experienced workers in industry are at first more liable 
to accident, though there is some evidence that their 
injuries tend to be of a minor character. The one en- 
couraging element in the situation is the reduction in 
the waaaber and rate of accidents to young persons. 
This is attributed not only to the working of the Act of 
1937, which came into operation in July, 1938, but also 
to the close co-operation between many of the larger 
employers’ associations and the Inspectorate. The only 
thing that can effectively reduce the accident rate as a 
whole is an extension of this co-operation. If the war 
greatly adds to the difficulty of the task, it also adds 
to its urgency. 


* * * 


Industrial Disputes in 1940 


Though the number of trade disputes in 1940 does 
not compare at all favourably with those of most other 
years in the last decade, the time lost by them was a low 
record for the period of nearly fifty years for which 
statistics are available, and the number of people in- 
volved was lower than in many recent years, as the 
following table (from the January Ministry of Labour 
Gazette) shows :— ; ° 





Number of wor' ple involved Approximate 
No. of dis- in disputes nning in year | aggregate duration 
putes begin- (thousands) in working days of 
ning in sencilla liaise inrtasinsditiisitpnssstziele a ee 
year gress during year 
Directly | Indirectly | Total (thousands) 
1930 422 | 286 21 307 4,400 
1931 20 | 424 66 490 6,980 
1932 389 | 337 42 379 6,490 
1933 357 | 114 22 136 1,070 
1934 | 471 | 109 | 25 134 960 
1935 553 230 41 271 1,960 
1936 818 241 75 316 1,830 
1937 1,129 | 3388 209 597 3,410 
1938 875 211 63 27 1,330 
1939 940 246 91 337 1,360 
1940 914 227 73 300 940 


The small loss of working days relative to the number of 
disputes is accounted for largely by the fact that the 
great majority affected only single establishments, while 
many were of very short duration. Two-fifths of all the 
disputes recorded, and nearly three-fifths of the total 
number of workpeople involved, were accounted for by 
the coal industry, but nearly all of these disputes only 
affected individual collieries. Engineering, the textile 
industries and building and public works contracting 
came next in order of time lost ; a protracted stoppage 
in one linen manufacturing firm in Belfast accounted for 
nearly three-quarters of the time lost in the textile 
industries. It would be interesting to know how these 
disputes terminated. The large number combined with 
their relatively short duration suggests that demands 
may have been hastily met in order to avoid delay. 
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Increasing Magnesium Production 


The Aluminum Company of America has acquired 
the whole capital of the American Magnesium Corpora- 
tion in order to enter the field of magnesium production 
on a large scale. The American Magnesium Corporation 
was formerly controlled by the American I.G, i 
Corporation, the United States branch of the LG, 
Farbenindustrie, which plays a leading part in 
Germany’s magnesium production. Simultaneously, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation has granted a 


large credit to the Permanente Co. for the construction 


of a large magnesium plant at San Francisco. Although 
the world’s largest consumer of all important non- 
ferrous metals, the United States has in the 
shown much less interest in the development of 
magnesium than the large European industrial 
countries. In 1939, the last year for which figures 
are available, the United States produced only 4,83) 
metric tons of a out of a world output of 
82,800 metric tons. In the same year Germany produced 
no less than 16,500 tons and Great Britain 5,000 tons, 
In 1940, however, a large expansion in America’s 
production appears to have taken place, as the 
Dow Chemical Company, until recently the only impor- 
tant American magnesium es increased its plant 
at Midland (Michigan) and started the construction cf 
a new plant at Freeport (Texas) in 1939. These expan- 
sion sheen aimed at doubling the company’s produc- 
tive capacity. Through the new interest of the 
Aluminum Company of America in the metal and the 
construction of the San Francisco plant, which will 
start production late this year, the American output 
will be expanded further and may reach 20,000 
to 25,000 tons by next year. Meanwhile produc- 
tion is also being pushed ahead in Europe and in 
particular in Germany and Great Britain, but owing to 
the military importance of the metal little information 
on actual supplies on this side of the Atlantic has become 
available since the outbreak of war. It scems likely, 
however, that world production exceeded 40,000 metric 
tons in 1940, which would represent an increase of over 
100 per cent. compared with 1937. The importance of 
magnesium is due to its low weight—1it is one-third lighter 
than aluminium—combined with its strength. It repre- 
sents the lightest structural metal available at a com- 
petitive price and is to-day primarily used for the produe- 
tion of aeroplane parts. At the same time, it finds 
employment in the production of flares, incendiary bombs 
and other war materials. The rapid expansion of its 
production during this war, however, will hardly lead 
to difficulties after the discontinuation of hostilities. The 
trend towards reductions in the weight of railway 
carriages, buses and other metal products greatly favour 
the use of magnesium, especially as much progress in its 
casting, forging and heat treatment has een made in 
recent years. In fact, the present expansion 
production may prove a prelude to a much larger in- 
crease after the war, especially as its price has been re- 
duced in recent years and is now closer to that of 
aluminium than ever before. In America, for example, 
the price of magnesium is 27 cents per lb. and that of 
aluminium 17 cents per lb., while in this country the two 
metals cost £168 per ton and £110 per ton respectively. 





serious setback in earnings. Total profits 
declined by just over £100,000 to £203,135 To staff fund, £10,000 (£10,000). To 
and net income less steeply from £164,000 premises, etc., £20,000 (£15,000). To 
.cent. ordinary dividend is repeated: to £123,677. Consequently the ordinary 


Preference dividend, £160,000, as before. 


war contingencies, £20,000 (Nil). To 


SHORT BROS. have cut the ordinary 
payment from 32} to 27} per cent., 


despite a rise in gross revenue from 


£189,969 to £253,700. An increase in tax 
liability from £70,000 to £150,000 is 
responsible for a fall in net revenue from 
£109,406 to £93,428. Lower net profits are 
also realised by PUBLIC BENEFIT 
BOOT CO. at £30,035 against £41,700, 
despite an increase in total earnings from 
£107,665 to £170,935. The 10 per cent. 


dividend is maintained. The previous 


year’s 8 per cent. dividend tax free is 
replaced by a payment of 8 per cent. less 
tax by BRISTOL TRAMWAYS, follow- 
ing a decline in net income from £221,117 
to £205,640. Gross and nét earnings of 
MERCANTILE INVESTMENT are both 
lower at £256,189 against £302,078 and 
at £172,422 against £205,900, respectively, 
and the i dividend is reduced 
from I1 to 10$ per cent. INTER- 
NATIONAL COMBUSTION suffered a 





dividend is 2} per cent. lower at 30 per 
cent. The 7} per cent. dividend is main- 
tained by PETER WALKER with a 
small rise in both gross and net profits, 
the latter from £396,296 to £398,023. 
I. & R. MORLEY realised a higher gross 
income at £336,207 against £323,881, but, 
with an increase in tax liability from 
£125,496 to £198,100, net profits are 
reduced from £175,052 to £117,607 and 
the dividend is lowered from 7 to 5 per 
cent. 


I. & R. Morley Ltd.—Total profit 
1940 £336,207 (£323,881), after charging 
all working expenses and depreciation. 
To taxation £198,100 (£125,496). Net 
profit £117,607 (£175,052). Ordinary 
dividend 5 against 7 per cent. To reserve 
£39,630 (£75,000). Carry forward £38,535 
(£40,558). 


Peter Walker and Robert Cain & 
Sons .— Profits, 1940, £544,895 (£536,133). 


general reserve, £40,000 (£50,000). Ordin- 
ary dividend maintained at 7} per cent. 
Carry forward, £127,538 (£119,765). 


Aero Engines, Ltd.—The chairman 
announces that while E.P.T. continues 
in its present form it will be impossible to 
pay any dividend on the companys 
capital. 

Transvaal Working Profit, January. 
—Total estimated working profit of Wit- 
watersrand gold mines for January, 1941, 
amounted to  £3,995,731, against 
£3,928,803 for December. 

Eagle Oil and Shipping Co.—Profit 
on trading, less provision for contingen- 
cies, 1939 (delayed owing to war condi- 
tions) £734,000, a ona —— 
compared with 1938. Income [ro , 
vestments £356,070 (£392,764). Total 
income £1,162,966 or ‘£43,997 less than 
1938. Dividend 10 per cent. Carry for- 
ward £118,471. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO (OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND) COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 
° LORD DULVERTON’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of this company was held, on the 
gsth ultimo, in Bristol, the Rt. Hon. Lord Dulverton (chair- 
man of the company) presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said:—The net 
profit for the year, after providing for all charges, bonus to 
customers, income tax and other taxation, and depreciation of 
property, plant, etc., together with all income from investments 
and loans, amounted to £8,882,828, a decrease of £1,347,321. 

An interim dividend at the rate of 7} per cent., free of income 
tax, was paid on September 2nd last, and it is now proposed, 
subject to your approval, to declare a final dividend of 7} per 
cent. and a bonus of 5 per cent., both free of income tax, making 
a total distribution for the year of 20 per cent., free of income tax. 

Although the free-of-tax dividend is 8 per cent. less than last 
year, the gross dividend is but very slightly less, and I hope 
you will agree that this is a matter for satisfaction in these 
exceedingly difficult times. 


TOBACCO DUTY 


The year under review covered a period in which there were 
two Budgets, as a result of which the rate of duty was increased 
by 6s. a lb. The duty—which two years ago was 9s. 6d. per Ib.— 
now stands at the figure of 19s. 6d. per lb., a figure so high 
that comment is almost unnecessary. The fact that demand has 
been maintained in spite of the increased retail prices that the 
duty has necessitated, is a clear indication of the extent to which 
cigarettes and tobacco have come to be regarded as necessities 
of life. The amount which the Government expect to collect 
from the tobacco duty this year is estimated at £150 millions, 
and the smoker may derive some consolation from the knowledge 
that so much of what he spends on tobacco is going back to the 
Government to help to bear the cost of the war. 


MEMORANDUM AND ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION 


At a convenient time I intend to propose to the stockholders 
that the qualification of a director be reduced to a holding of 
£1,000 ordinary stock, At present the qualification is £5,000 
stock, of which £8,000 must be ordinary stock. It is our practice 
to recruit our board mainly from men who have grown up in 
the service of the company, and we have found in practice that 
the present high qualification is an embarrassment to them. I 
am sure you will agree to this alteration being made. 

There is another alteration we may desire to make. At present 
an employee on becoming a director has to give up his rights 
under our pension scheme. This sometimes means that an em- 
ployee upon becoming a director may have to sacrifice a prospec- 
tive pension of perhaps £600 or £700 a year for life in exchange 
for directors’ fees of some £350 a year, which he may only enjoy 
for a limited number of years. This is a hardship upon the man 
concerned, and we are considering what steps we can take to 
improve the position. 

When we call a meeting to deal with these matters we propose, 
with your approval, to call such meeting by advertisement so as 
to obviate the considerable use of paper the ordinary form of 
notice would entail. 


ORIENTAL TOBACCO 


The indication that I gave you last year that the Government 
Were interested in purchases of Greek and Turkish tobacco has 
n proved correct and I can now tell you that last year the 
Government made substantial purchases from both countries. 
In response to the Government’s request that the trade should 
undertake voluntarily to buy and use this tobacco, an arrange- 
ment to give effect to this was made by your company with the 
other manufacturers. The arrangement provides, as from the 
ginning of July, for the inclusion of a small percentage of 
Oriental leaf in all cigarettes and most pipe tobaccos manu- 
ured in this country. 





I need hardly assure you that the greatest care will be taken 
in the blending of this tobacco to maintain the high quality of 
our brands. Smokers will appreciate the important reasons of 
national policy that have led the Government to make this 
purchase and will, I feel sure, endorse the action of this company 
and the rest of the manufacturing trade in co-operating with 
H.M. Government in these difficult times. 


DISTRIBUTION 


During the last few months many of you may from time to 
time have experienced difficulty in getting supplies of the par- 
ticular brands that you desire to smoke. There are a number of 
unavoidable reasons why this may be so. Factory production has 
not been entirely uninterrupted, transport from the factory to 
customer sometimes takes much longer than in peace time, and 
movements of population make it difficult for us to know how 
our goods can most equitably be distributed. In addition, there is 
the 10 per cent. restriction on clearances from bond imposed by 
the Government. For these reasons at a time when the demand 
from the public is possibly higher than it has ever been before, 
and when the public are more than ever dependent on the 
comfort and the solace derived from smoking, it is impossible to 
ensure that smokers at all times and in all places can get just 
what they want, This is a matter to which—I can assure you— 
your directors are giving continuous consideration. 


CURRENT TRADE AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Many of you will remember what I said to you last year as to 
our inability to replenish our stocks of American leaf as a result 
of the Government’s need for conserving dollars and shipping 
space for the purchase and transport of urgent war supplies. 

With the progress of time our anxieties have not been 
decreased, and I should not be justified in leading you to suppose 
that we view the present leaf position without serious concern. 
Our stocks have been substantially reduced by the consump- 
tion of a year’s supply used in the course of manufacture, and 
by other causes. We have been able to make some replacements 
from Empire countries, but the supplies from these sources are 
necessarily limited. 

In the difficult days through which the country is passing, 
the Government alone is in a position to decide the relative 
importance of the many commodities that the country requires 
and the order of priority for the many and varied calls on 
shipping space, and in such circumstances the responsibility for 
the future of any industry dependent on imports of raw material 
automatically rests in the hands of the Government. 

I can, however, assure you that we have lost no opportunity 
of acquainting the Government with all the relevant facts, and 
we are satisfied that they have a complete understanding of the 
situation. 

Since the enforced suspension of our buying activities in 
September, 1939, we have taken steps to ensure that quantities 
of excellent tobacco leaf are now available for purchase by us in 
the U.S.A., and we cannot help feeling that the American 
Government must be anxious to find some means by which these 
stocks designed for consumption in this country should find 
their way to this market. With a view to helping to find some 
solution of this problem the Government have—we understand 
—arranged for Mr A. H. Maxwell, the Tobacco Controller, to 
visit U.S.A., and by the time this is in your hands he may be 
on his way over. 

We hope that his mission will be successful—a result that 
must be desired as much by the tobacco growers of the Southern 
States as by the smoking public of this country. Given adequate 
supplies of suitable leaf, I have undiminished confidence in the 
future of our company. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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NATIONAL MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


A BETTER-THAN-AVERAGE EXPERIENCE 


The one hundred and eleventh annual general meeting of 
this Society was held on February 26th at Stanmore. 

The Hon. Francis N. Curzon (the chairman) said that the 
volume of new business in 1940 was less by 80 per cent. than 
that of 1989, and, compared with 1988, was a good deal less 
than one-half, A fall of no more than 30 per cent, was a very 
good achievement and was, in fact, a good deal less than that 
suffered by most comparable life offices. They had made and 
would continue to make strenuous efforts to give their connec- 
tions and brokers an adequate service, and he thought those 
efforts had been appreciated and were reflected in their figures. 
Apart from that, he attributed their better than average ex- 
perience to their unique scheme for covering home war risks 
without extra charge. 

Nevertheless, the reduction in business imposed on them by 
the war had interrupted the steady upward growth in premium 
income, which had been such a feature of the past ten years. 
The financial uncertainty which war entailed might induce 
hesitaney in incurring new long-term obligatiens, while the 
high level of taxation reduced the margin available, and yet 
the advantages of a good life policy were just as real and solid 
in wartime as ever they were before. 


SUPPORT FOR GOVERNMENT LOANS 


The joint effect of a reduced income and an outgo little 
different in the aggregate from its peacetime figure had 
naturally slowed down the normal growth of the funds. The 
assurance funds had increased during the year by little more 
than £5,000 to their present figure of £6,977,548, but while 
that contraction of growth naturally impaired their ability to 
subscribe to new war loans, it had no other significance, and 
he would expect the usual increase to be resumed when more 
normal conditions again prevailed. 

Expenses were less than in 1939, the reduction being largely a 
reflection of smaller new business, and although the crude 
expense ratio had risen from 11.9 per cent. to 12.7 per cent. of 
the premium income, the real ratio, allowing for single pre- 
miums and for annuities, had fallen slightly from 13.2 per cent. 
to 18 per cent. The combined total of the reserve fund and the 
new contingency fund was £176,621, and compared with the 
corresponding total of £233,928 a year ago showed a diminution 
of £57,807. Adding to that sum the £20,000 allocated from the 
reserve fund a year ago to meet possible losses on miscellaneous 
assets, they arrived at a total depreciation of £77,307, which, 
in relation to assets of £7,500,000 and incurred in such a year 
as that from which they had just emerged, was not an un- 
satisfactory result. They had been distinctly encouraged to 
find how well the interest income had stood up to the difficulties 
of 1940, an achievement which had been undoubtedly assisted 
by the substantial purchases on favourable terms of fixed 
interest securities, which were made in the latter part of 1939 
and the early months of 1940. The net rate of interest ‘was 
thus virtually unchanged at £3 12s. 11d. per cent. 


A POLICY OF PRUDENCE 


The year 1940 marked the close of another biennial period, 
and they would in normal times have expected to make a dis- 
tribution of profits for those two years. Indeed, a year ago 
they had had every hope and expectation that that would be 
done, but the war had deepened and intensified, and among 
the contingencies that yet remained was the possibility of 
heavy—even though it be temporary—Stock Exchange depre- 
ciation resulting from the hazards of war. The board had been 
driven, therefore, to the conclusion that the course of prudence 
was best served by conserving their resources and postponing 
any general distribution. 

An internal valuation had, of course, been made, and members 
would be glad to know that the society had earned a highly 
satisfactory profit during those two years. That profit, now 
automatically held in reserve, when combined with the large 
carry-forward from the last valuation and the reserves in the 
balance-sheet, formed a solid assurance that they were well 
stored against the unknown future. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


VERY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The one hundredth annual general meeting of the Provident 
Mutual Life Assurance Association was held on February 26th 
at 25-81, Moorgate, London. 

Sir Dougal O. Malcolm, K.C.M.G., presided, and read the 
speech prepared by Mr, Owen Hugh Smith (the chairman), who 
was absent through indisposition, which stated that, considering 
that they were passing through what was perhaps the greatest 
war that had ever been waged, he thought that the results were 
very satisfactory. The net new business of £1,682,000 completed 
during the year was naturally somewhat below that for 1939, 
but the reduction of about 15 per cent. was considerably less 
than might have been expected and compared favourably with 
the experience of other life assurance institutions. It was 
especially worthy of note that the reduction in new premium 
income was only about 9 per cent. He had on past occasions 
explained that they looked to the new assurances effected 
each year to make good the policies going off their books by 
reason of death, maturity and so on, and it was, therefore, 
reassuring to find that, in spite of the increase in claims, their 
total premium income for 1940 exceeded that for the previous 
year by over £20,000. 

The increase in claims consisted mainly of an additional 
£67,500 paid in claims by maturity as compared with 1989, and 
that was due to what they had come to regard as a normal 
feature, namely, their continued growth, The number of deaths 
which had occurred through causes connected with the war 
was relatively small, and the total death claims exceeded those 
in 1989 by no more than £26,800. The amount paid in respect 
of policies surrendered showed a decline to only two-thirds of 
the figure for the previous year, and there was a similar welcome 
reduction in the number of policies which had lapsed. He 
thought those results threw an encouraging light on the con- 
ditions which had prevailed among the community during the 
past year. : 


RATE OF INTEREST 


They had considered it their duty to support the national 
cause by investing the bulk of their income in War Loans, and 
their holding of British Government securities had increased 
during the year by about £500,000. Those war loans carried § 
rate of interest considerably lower than that earned on their 
funds as a whole, and they had, therefore, whenever possible, 
taken advantage of market conditions to carry out exchanges 
from some of their existing investments into others with the 
purpose of increasing the return on them without loss of security. 
As a result the gross rate of interest of £4 16s. 8d. per cent, 
earned on their funds differed little from the figure of the 
previous year, 

The society’s net rate of interest for the year of £8 15s. 4d, 
per cent, also showed little change from 1939, though, of course, 
it was now at a lower level than a few years ago. 


THE OUTLOOK 


In present circumstances it was impossible to say much about 
their prospects. A falling off in the rate of interest earned or 
an increase in the rates of mortality experienced would reducé 
their profit-earning power; on the other hand, they had been 
able to effect a saving in expenses. After reviewing the situa- 
tion as a whole they had decided to declare lower rates 
interim bonus for 1941. They had, however, no reason to be 
disappointed so far with their record in this war, and they 
looked forward with confidence to the restoration of peace 
and more stable conditions, when they hoped to be able to 
enjoy the full benefit of the cautious policy they were pursuing, 

This was their 100th annual meeting, and he was glad to 
take the opportunity of expressing their appreciation of the 
congratulations and good wishes which they had received from 
their many friends on the attainment of their centenary- 
was sure that the reputation of the association had never $ 
higher than at the close of the 100 years, and, indeed, he thought, 
they might say of it in the words of Horace, “ Crescit 
velut arbor aevo.”’ + ie 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. yi 
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March I, 1941 | 
MPERANCE PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


SUBSTANTIAL RESERVE FUNDS 


The eighty-seventh annual meeting of this Society was held 
on the 26th ultimo at the Memorial Hall, London. 

Mr Cyril W. Black, F.S.I., F.A.I. (the chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said: During the past year my colleagues 
and I accepted with great regret the resignation from the board, 
owing to advancing years, of our president, Mr William Bing- 
ham, J.P. 

The share capital shows an increase and the deposits a 
decrease. In the aggregate the funds invested with us show 
a moderate decrease, which is, I think, quite understandable in 
present circumstances. Our total assets have fallen by £181,000, 
from £6,304,000 to £6,128,000. We invested during 1940 more 
than £100,000 in Government securities, and ended the year 
with over £97,000 cash at our bankers. 

I desire to draw your especial attention to the income-tax 
figure of £70,000, which shows a rise of about £17,500 on our 
liability for 1939, or almost exactly 88} per cent. increase. 
Under the circumstances it is gratifying to note that the balance 
available for appropriation shows a reduction of only £5,000 
—i.e., from £151,000 to £146,000. After paying interest to our 
shareholders and depositors and making the appropriate alloca- 
tion to the staff pension fund, we have been able to add £10,000 
to general reserve, £15,000 to contingency account, and leave 
the carry-forward practically unchanged at £27,174. 

In times like these substantial reserve funds, which it has 
been the consistent policy of this society to build up, coupled 
with our increased degree of liquidity, give a more than ordinary 
feeling of strength and security. Our various reserves and carry- 
forward now amount to over £1,057,000, representing more than 
20.8 per cent. of the combined share and deposit accounts. This 
reserve ratio is the highest in the history of the society, and 
is far in advance of that of any other large building society. 


REASONABLE EFFORTS TO HELP BORROWERS 


I cannot over-emphasise the fact that our tremendously strong 
reserves put us in the position to meet with equanimity and 
confidence any circumstances we may be called upon to face. 

When due regard is paid to the great difference brought 
about by war conditions in the financial position of many of 
our borrowers, I feel I should be justified in saying that our 
borrowing members have, generally speaking, shown a proper 
willingness, even an anxiety, to honour their obligations. 

Your directors, while of the opinion that the tendency in 
recent years in the building society movement for the term 
of repayment to get longer and longer is neither good nor 
healthy, yet, in to-day’s abnormal conditions, deem it to be 
right to make every reasonable effort to help our borrowers 
to overcome their difficulties, and have, therefore, in suitable 
cases, reduced or suspended capital repayments for the time 
being, 

The reduction in the rates of interest payable to investors, 
which we found it necessary to impose during the year, only 
had effect from October 1, 1940, so that the accounts now 
before you reflect the saving to the society for one-quarter of 
a year only. Although opportunities for the utilisation of funds 
are necessarily limited, we are still prepared to receive share 
money at 8 per cent. and deposit money at 2} per cent., income- 
tax free to the recipient in each case, those rates being equiva- 
lent to £5 4s. 8d. per cent, and £4 7s. per cent. respectively 
when income-tax has to be borne at the present standard rate. 

You will, no doubt, expect me to say a few words concerning 
the extent to which properties in mortgage to us have been 
damaged as a result of enemy action. While it would obviously 
be undesirable for me to attempt to give you any figures as 
to the damage sustained, I can say this, that the damage, while 
considerable, is not, in my opinion, of such an extent as to 
Prejudice the financial stability of the society, especially when 
Government compensation for loss and damage, which before 
was only vaguely and indefinitely promised, is now virtually 
assured by the Bill now before Parliament. Our unrivalled 
reserves, patiently accumulated over so many years, were built 
up for just such a time as this. That there are hard and difficult 
times ahead, no one will question; that we shall survive them, 
I do not doubt. 

e report and accounts were adopted. 





LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ENORMOUS DEMAND FOR PRODUCTS 
MR KENNETH M. CARLISLE’S REVIEW 


The seventy-sixth ordinary general méeting of Liebig’s 
Extract of Meat Company, Limited, was held, on February 27th, 
in London. 

Mr Kenneth M. Carlisle (chairman and managing director) 
said that the financial year in review had commenced just three 
days prior to the outbreak of war, so that the whole period 
covered by the report and accounts reflected the operations of 
the first year under war conditions. The first year of war, while 
it had naturally brought in its train many vicissitudes and 
anxieties to a business as widely spread as theirs, had been 
productive of some distinctly encouraging features in their own 
more immediate domestic sphere. The extension of the area of 
hostilities from April onward to practically all those countries 
on the Continent of Europe in which the greater part of their 
Continental business was conducted had, of course, been the 
cause of losses of importance in the form of stock, book debts 
and other assets, while it had eclipsed for the time being the 
trade which provided a considerable and profitable outlet for 
their products. 


GOODWILL FIRMLY ESTABLISHED 


What the future might hold forth for their trade on the 
Continent it would be hazardous to predict, but the company’s 
goodwill and good name were so firmly established and its 
products enjoyed such universal favour and popularity that 
the prospects of rehabilitation were not without encourage- 
ment if and when the doors again happily became reopened to 
international intercourse. It was probable, however, that profits 
from those sources on the scale of past years could not be looked 
for with any confidence, for, while during later years turnover 
had been steadily increasing, the ratio of profit available for 
remittance or utilisation had as steadily shown the tendency 
to decline owing to the growing burden of taxation in its many 
forms. 

In contrast with the rather sombre Continental background, 
there was the brighter picture of their trade in this country, the 
Dominions and Colonies to contemplate. It had been most grati- 
fying and encouraging, and all difficulties had resolved them- 
selves into the problem of supply and manufacture. The demand 
for Oxo, both in cubes and bottles, and for the many other 
products packed under the well-known brands of Beefex, Fray 
Bentos, etc., had been enormous, and the time and efforts of 
their United Kingdom factories had been engaged to the full 
to meet the call for increased output which was always being 
made on them. Having regard to the difficulties under which 
work was being carried out in certain localities, their staff and 
workpeople had responded magnificently, and the new factories 
in the West and North of the country, which had been steadily 
and progressively getting into their stride, had already out- 
stripped London in performance and had proved an invaluable 
addition as independent and complementary sources of pro- 
ductive capacity. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The profit for the year was shown at £282,000, after making 
provisions in connection with their Continental interests and 
setting aside a large sum to meet the liability arising from 
U.K. taxation. There was thus a reduction of approximately 
£40,000 in comparison with the previous year, which was equiva- 
lent to a 2s. dividend on the ordinary share capital. Having 
regard to the exceptional and non-recurrent nature of some of 
the provisions made on this occasion, the board had considered 
that they would be justified in drawing on the substantial figure 
of £209,000 brought forward from previous years, to the extent 
of £20,000. They submitted, therefore, for approval that the 
final dividend be 7s. per share, making 10s. per share, free of 
income tax, for the year, as against lls. the previous year. 

Their overseas factories had been well occupied throughout the 
year, and in conclusion the chairman paid a warm tribute to 
the members of their staffs at home and overseas. 

The report, was adopted. 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


E.P.T. AND EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. G. H. Nelson, M.1.E.E., presiding at the twenty-second 
annual general meeting of the English Electric Company, 
Limited, held on February 20th in London, said that although 
the accounts again showed a substantial bank overdraft, it 
would not be overlooked that, as compared with a year ago, 
the liquid assets were increased by £112,265, to £2,918,988. The 
amount set aside for depreciation had been increased to £100,000, 
which was in excess of the additions to fixed assets during the 
year. Despite the level of taxation the company had earned 
15 per cent. on its ordinary capital. 

Something might be said at any time against a policy of 
distributing in dividend two-thirds of the amount earned for 
ordinary shareholders by an industrial company engaged in 
world trade in a highly competitive industry, but the board 
were satisfied there was more to be said for maintaining the 
dividend. 

He drew the special attention of the Government to the 
fact that the E.P. tax in its present form was no less likely 
to jeopardise the stability of employment of workpeople than 
to diminish the income of shareholders. The board’s plicy had 
always been governed by a desire to do everything in its power 
to give stability of employment to its employees, and they 
would continue to work for the removal of anomalies that 
caused the tax to be neither fair nor wise. Referring to the 
company’s activities, he stated that, although at the moment 
little could be done about the future after the war, there 
seemed every reason to believe, in spite of all that was un- 
certain or obscure, that the company, with its long tradition 
of technical knowledge and skilled craftsmanship, with active 
commercial relations in every corner of the world, and fortified 
by the protective armour of a sound balance-sheet and strong 
finances, could not fail to find a wide field of fruitful activity 
in both the home and export markets. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and in addition to 
the 6} per cent. preference dividend a dividend of 10 per cent. 
was declared on the ordinary stock. 


STERLING TRUST, LIMITED 
INVESTMENT POSITION 


The twenty-fourth ordinary general meeting of this trust 
was held, on the 25th ultimo, in London. 

Mr Richard S. Guinness (the chairman) said: The accounts 
we present to you have borne the brunt of a full twelve months 
of war conditions. When we met a year ago I reminded you 
that our investments were world-spread and that we were liable 
to suffer varying fortune in different countries and classes of 
holdings. 

As regards capital values, the depreciation shown by the 
valuation we have prepared is, say, 30 per cent. gross, which 
is reduced to, say, 16 per cent. after deducting the reserve 
and carry-forward. This figure of 16 per cent. compares with 
10 per cent. in the previous year. On the basis of the above 
valuation over 75 per cent. of our invested funds are in the 
British Empire. In the past year we have derived over 70 per 
cent. of our income from the British Empire with an average 
yield of 53 per cent. on the cost of these investments. Our 
investments in the United States have been considerably 
reduced by sales made during the year under Government 
auspices. The average return in 1940 was, say, 4} per cent. A 
large proportion of the proceeds of the sale of these invest- 
ments has been utilised to redeem part of our debentures and 
we must expect to suffer some shrinkage on reinvestment of 
the balance. 

Our investments in South America cover about 10 per cent. 
of our invested funds, and the average return upon cost is 
only 8 per cent. I fear that we can hardly anticipate any 


improvement in revenue from South America during the coming 
year. 


I refer lastly to our investments in European countries, and 
here, of course, there must be a sorry tale to tell undér war 
conditions. During 1940 we still received a small return on these 
investments, but I am afraid for the current year we must 
content ourselves with hope for the future. 









The average return on our total invested funds was a little 
over 4.60 per cent. in 1940, which has enabled us, after pay- 
ment of expenses, debenture interest and preference divi 
to pay an ordinary dividend of 5} per cent., after allocation 
of £10,000 to contingent fund, with a small increase in the 
carry-forward. 

Your board consider that in times as the present your wish 
would be that surplus revenue be distributed as liberally ag 
prudence will allow, and therefore they have reduced the alloca- 
tion to the contingent fund by 50 per cent. in comparison with 
the previous year and maintained the ordinary dividend at 


5} per cent. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


MALAYAN TIN DREDGING, LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN DIVIDEND 


The adjourned twenty-ninth annual general meeting of this 
company was held on the 21st ultimo in London. 

Mr. C. V. Stephens (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: The profit for the year, after providing £22,000 for taxa- 
tion, amounted to £139,882. The total dividend for the year of 
55 per cent. is a very substantial improvement on last year’s 
figure of 10 per cent. 

The deviation of the Kinta River, when completed, is esti- 
mated to allow of a further area of approximately 170 acres 
becoming available to the company ‘for dredging—a useful 
addition to the property. At last year’s meeting I informed you 
that some 2,460 acres, out of the 6,000-acre area referred to at 
previous meetings, had been proved payable and that an appli- 
cation for a mining title thereon had been submitted to the 
Government. Since that date the payable area has been gur- 
veyed and found to measure approximately 2,500 acres, and 
recently a mining title to the land has been issued by the 
Government. The acquisition of such a large and valuable area 
should ensure the successful working of the company for many 
years to come. 

Now for a few words as to the current year’s prospects. So 
far as I can see the total dividend for the present year should 
not be less than that of the past year, namely, 55 per cent. 

For the current year two interim dividends of 15 per cent. 
each have already been paid. At a board meeting this morning 
a further interim dividend of 10 per cent. (less tax) has been 
declared for the current year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


SOUTHERN MALAYAN TIN DREDGING, 
LIMITED 


LARGE INCREASE IN ACREAGE 


The adjourned fourteenth annual general meeting of this 
company was held, on the 21st ultimo, in London. 

Mr C. V. Stephens (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said :—The profit for the year was £193,508. The directors now 
recommend payment of a final dividend of 5 per cent. (less tax), 
leaving £384,489 to be carried forward. The total dividend for the 
year amounts to 87} per cent., a very gratifying increase oD 
last year’s figure of 7} per cent. 

At June 380th last the total area held by your company 
measured 5,195 acres, of which 1,489 acres had been dredged, 
leaving some 3,755 acres still to be worked. In addition, appli- 
cations for a further 156 acres of land have been approved to 
your company by the Government, and since then advice has 
been received that our application for a further 554 acres has 
also been approved. The deviation of the Kinta River when com 
pleted should provide us with a further 350 acres. 

In the case of mining companies, whose business is the deal- 
ing with wasting assets and who receive no allowance for amor- 
tisation of such assets, the excess profits tax may truly be said 
to operate as a capital levy. In my opinion the raising of 
excess profits tax to 100 per cent. was a mistake, and I feel sure 
that a reduction of the rate would prove both an incentive 
economy and an inducement to maximum production. 

For the current year two interim dividends of 15 per cent. 
each have already been paid. At a board meeting this morning 
a further interim dividend of 7} per cent. (less tax) has been 
declared for the current year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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NERAL INVESTORS AND TRUSTEES, 
- LIMITED 


IMPROVED REVENUE POSITION 
The thirty-fourth annual general meeting of this Com 


was held on 27th instant in London. 


Mr. G. T. Moody (the chairman) said that the gross revenue 
for the year amounted to £99,890, being £1,280 in excess of 
that of the previous year. After deducting all expenses there 
remained a net profit of £38,974. The board recommended a 
final payment of 6 per cent. on the ordinary stock, making 
9 per cent. for the year, and the balance carried forward would 
be increased from £7,518 to £7,679. The net revenue had, in 
fact, provided a dividend on the ordinary stock at the same 
rate as that paid last year when the revenue was swollen by 
a transfer of £2,000 from taxation reserve, so that, notwith- 
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standing the war, their revenue position had shown improve- 
ment in the past twelve months. 

This year they were distributing practically all their revenue, 
so could add nothing to their reserve accounts, which, how- 
ever, remained at the substantial sum of £310,000. The cash 
position, as usual, was strong, their bankers holding £44,480 
on deposit and current account. 

The Government had placed a ban on new issues and revenue 
from underwriting was inhibited, so they were using their 
free money as far as possible in furtherance of the national 
war effort. Their investments in short-dated British funds 
now amounted to £91,000 nominal and they had agreed to make 
a further investment of £5,000 in 2} per cent. National War 
Bonds 1945-47 out of the proceeds of American securities 
acquired by the British Government, The board felt sure that 
that policy would commend itself to stockholders. : 

The report was unanimously adopted, 
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COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


New export quotas for tea and rubber 
were fixed this week. Rubber showed a 
tendency to rise on the Far Eastern 
situation this week, but tin, which ad- 
vanced sharply last week, experienced a 
setback. The cotton market has been 
quiet, pending the outcome of the negotia- 
tions between the Liverpool Cotton 
Association and the Government. Fears 
of damage to the American winter wheat 
crop considerably strengthened Chicago 
wheat options on Tuesday, and a recovery 
was made in Canadian f.o.b. prices. The 
vegetable oils and oilseeds market shows 
no change, but the schedule of prices of 
controlled vegetable and marine oils and 
animal fats was due for review this week. 
The Minister of Food has revised the 
maximum prices of rabbits and sausages, 
and has fixed the price of marmalade. 
While bacon becomes dearer on March 
10th, the butter ration is to be increased 
on that day to 4 0z. a week, though the 
total fats ration remains unchanged at 
8 oz. 


Reduction in Tea Quota.—In view 
of the fact that the British Government 
is to purchase less tea this season, it is 
not surprising that the International Tea 
Committee has lowered the export quota 
for the year ending March, 1942. The 
quota is fixed at 90 per cent. as against 
92} per cent. for the previous year. 


No Change in Rubber Quota.——The 
International Rubber Regulation Com- 
mittee met on February 25th to fix the 
rubber export quota for the second 
quarter of 1941, and as was expected, 
made no change from the 100 per cent. 
quota ruling during the current quarter. 
Existing shipping facilities would hardly 
justify any increase in the quota and it 
would probably be necessary to import 
more estate labour to meet a higher quota. 
It is considered, however, that the quota 
will be adequate to meet all requirements 
satisfactorily, even including the United 
States reserve buying programme. Having 
purchased 150,000 tons of rubber in 1940, 
the United States Rubber Reserve Com- 
pany has undertaken to buy 180,000 tons 
of rubber in 1941, but some American 
interests favour the acquisition of a 
irger quantity. Consumption in the 
United States is showing some increase ; 
in January the figure was 64,200 tons— 
about 7,000 tons more than in December, 
and 12,700 tons more than the average 
1940 consumption. The Regulation Com- 
mittee has power to change the quota at 
any time; were it considered desirable, 
the quota could be raised if further 
shipping space became available. 


Cheaper Tin.—Tin continued to rise 
last week and reached its highest level 
on the 2ist, when standard cash closed 
&t £282 10s.-£283 10s. per ton, while 
the three months forward quotation was 
£5 15s.-£6 10s. lower. This week, how- 
ever, the market has been easier and the 


price has fallen steadily, to a level of 
£270-£270 5s. for cash on Wednesday, 


with the forward quotation at £2 10s. less. 


Offerings of near tin were more numerous 
and the margins between the near i- 
tions and forward quotations have Soon 
inclined to narrow. 

Cut in Output of Cotton Goods.— 
Further discussions have taken place with 
regard to the demand of the Controller 
that yarn and cloth production must be 
drastically curtailed in view of the raw 
material shortage and the need for more 
men for the Forces and munitions. The em- 
ployers and the trades union officials, how- 
ever, have not yet reached any agreement 
on the method of curtailment. Meanwhile, 
the demand for piece goods has been 
active, but numerous manufacturers have 
refused to sell. Rather more orders, 
however, have been put through in prints 
and fancies for India, printed and dyed 
goods for Java and finishing styles for 
South America. Some fairly substantial 
Government orders have been placed. 
The yarn market has continued strong 
and it has been difficult to buy except 
with priority certificates for Government 
contracts or export. 


Raw Cocoa Prices Raised.—An 
Order has been made raising the selling 

rice of Gold Coast and Nigerian cocoa 
liens by 10s. per cewt. on March Ist, from 
a basis of 35s. to 45s. per ewt. for Gold 
Coast fermented. A levy of 10s. per cwt. 
for ordinary grades and 15s. per ewt. for 
fine grades is to be imposed on all imports 
of raw cocoa beans from places other 
than the Gold Coast and Nigeria. 


Glasshouse Crops and Tomatoes.— 
The Ministry of Agriculture has issued an 
Order relating to glasshouse crops: 
strawberries may not be grown for trade, 
while flower crops and mushrooms are 
limited to 50 per cent. of the acreage 
grown in 1939. A glasshouse grower who 
devotes the whole of his glasshouse 
acreage to approved food crops between 
March 15th and September 14th is free 
to grow flowers to any extent in his glass- 
houses in the following six winter months. 
A second Order stating that tomatoes are 
an approved food crop has the effect of 
underlining the desire for a greater pro- 
duction of tomatoes in the coming season. 





RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 
Week ended |FromAug.1 to 





WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 






Week ended 





Feb. | Feb. 
8, 15, 
1941 | 1941 
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* Unobtainable. t In Ye 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZB AND 
MAIZE MEAL 





Week ended |FromApr.1 to 


From 
(‘000 quarters) 





Feb, | Feb. | Feb. 
8, 15, 17, 














Argentina ............ 186 95 | 14,145) 7,142 
Atlantic America ... ‘as 30 | 2,043) 2,897 
Danube Region ...... Suis ol 1,410 678 
8. & EK. Africa......... sea” «-* | 3,305) 1,333¢ 
Indo-China, ete....... haa shel 1,539 91 

TONED sch ccconmnine 186 125 | 23,432) 12,141 


* Not received. ¢ Incomplete since January 4, 
Source; The Corn Trade News. 


FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN UNITED KINGDOM 
(1927 = 100) 





“ THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 
(1935 = 100) 








* Highest level reached during the 1932-37 recovery . 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 
For the week ended February 22nd, 1941, 
total ordinary revenue was £46,577,000, 


against ordinary expenditure of £77,850,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £145,000. 
Thus, including si fund allocations, 


the deficit ME rece ce April Ist is 
£2,172,528, against »O9G, 
(including defence loan issues) for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 
ORDINARY ANDSELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into the Exchequer 

(£ thousands) 





Apr. 1, | Apr. 1, Week | Week 
9. 1940, : 
Revenue | Esti- | 195 at, | ended | ended 

















Feb. | Feb. 
1940-41] Zeb. | Esp | oa, | 22, 
, 22, | 1940 | 1941 

1940 | 1941 

ORDINARY | | | 

REVENUK 
Income Tax | 510,500) 323,793) 430,467} 18,373] 27,098 
Sur-tax ...... 83,000) 64,740) 61,877, 2,660] 3,490 
Estate, etc., 

Duties ..’ | 86,100) 67,930, 69,274) 1,400) 1,687 
Stamps ...... 19,000] 15,280] 12,108) 950] 790 
N.D.C. -..-:) | agqqq 24020] 21,005) 520) _ 460 
EPT. ...... } . | 68,802} ... | 1,980 
Other Inland 

Revenue . 1,000 1,140 689) 60 10 
Total In. Rev.| 769,600) 486,903) 653,722! 23,963] 35,515 
Customs...... | 309,350, 234,230] 274,024] 5,662] 7,474 
Excise ...... | 213,550] 126,130 177,800) 3,643) 2,200 











| 


| 
Tot’l Customs) | 





















































and Excise | 522,900) 360,360) 451,824) 9,305) 9,764 
freee) oem |— 
Motor Duties | 35,000, 33,056) 37,356 
P.O. (Net 
Receipt)... | 13,291) 7,854) 10,750/Dr.550| 750 
Crown Lands | 1,150} 1,130 980) 
Receipts from| : 
SundryLoans| 5,000} 4,851) 1,892)... 248 
Misc. Receipts) 13,250) 15,967; 24,825; 317 300 
Total Ordin- ' ‘ 
ary Revenue |1360191/ 910,121 1181349) 33,035) 46,577 
Seur-Bat. | 
Post Office & | 
Broadcasting) 86,222) 71,596) 79,100 sod 2,000 
_ SS aa 
Total ...... |1446413) 981,717\1260449] 35,085) 48,577 
—Fssues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
SC Senet) _ 
Apr. 1, | Apr. 1, | Week | Week 
Expenditure | ysti- | 1939 | 1940, | ended | ended 
mate, Feb Feb Feb. | Feb. 
1940-41) “54° 99 | 24, | 22, 
1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 
“ORDINARY | 
EXPENDITURE, 
Int. and Man. 





of Nat. Debt; 230,000) 214,889) 219,353 1 
Payments to | 

















N.Ireland | 9,400] 7,788} 7,343) 624 
Other Cons. 

Fund Serv.| 7,600) 6,726] 7,052 5 
Total ...... 247,000] 229,403/ 233,748] 630| _.. 
Supply Serv. |3736125)1304871|3111230) 36,525) 77,350 
Total Ord 


Expenditure |3983125/1534274 ite 37,155] 77,350 
SELF-BaL. | 














Post Office & 
Broadcasting) 80,222) 71,596) 79,100, 2,050] 2,000 
Total ...... |4069547/160587013424077| 39,205! 79,350 


ae 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 


ns. 

After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£180,814 to £2,781,697, the other opera- 
tions for the week (no longer shown 
separately) raised the gross National Debt 
by £31,574,742 to about £11,106 millions. 


MONTH'S CHANGES IN DEBT 
£ thousa 


( nds) 
Net INCREASES NET REPAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills... 28,772 | 1% Treasury 
Nat. Sav. Cert. 14,400 mds, 1941 99,625 
3% Def. Bonds 14,425 | Treasury deposits 
23% Nat. War by banks ...... 11,000 
ss ess 250 —_—-——- 
6 at. ar 110,625 
fonds ees 55,035 
9 ings 
“Bonds 1955-85 22,015 
“Osher Debt” 1,213 9 
Ways and Means 69,415 
205,525 





THE ECONOMIST 


CURRENT STATISTICS 








Finance. 


OTHER ISSUES (NET) 


ceases telaeh a 4 ii -» 887 
P.O. and Telegraph ae oe ae - - 
Overseas Trade Guarantees ne se in) 

838 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND 
RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1940, to February 22, 1941, are :— 


(£ thousands 
Ordinary Exp. 3,344,977 Ord. Revenue 1,181,349 
Inc. in balances 387 Gross. borr. 2,173.700 
Misc. issues (net) 785 Less— 
Sinking fds. 8,900 
Net borrowing, 2,164,800 
3,346,149 3,346,149 
FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 


Ways and 
ey Means _| Tres- 
Advances | sury | Total 

















Da Bank pout i 
te ts 
Ten- Public| of by Debt 
der | Tap | Depts.) Eng- |Banks 
land 
1940 
Feb. 24 | 801-1] 621-9) 53-4 ase es «$1476-3 
Nov. 16 7? Not available 
a 845-0 |1288-6| 87-5 | ... | 269-5 |2440-5 
Dec. 7 | 845-0 Not available 
» 14 | 845-0 ” ” 
” 21 5-0 ” , 
wl 2151-8 86-0 | 50-5 | 338-0/2626-3 
Jan, 11 | 845-0 Not available 
” 18 | 845-0 ” ” 
» 25 | 845-0 1340-7) 96-1 | | 366-0)2647-7 
Feb. 1 | 845-0 Not available 
” 8 | 845-0 ” ” 
” 15 845-0 ” Ad 
» 22 | 845-0 '11369-41165-5 | ... | 355-0!2734-9 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Cent. 
Date of Average | Allotted 
Tender Offered Rate at 
for Applied| Allotted|Allotted | Min. 
Rate 
1940 . s 
Feb, 23 60-0 | 112-1 55-0 |20 5-74 32 
Nov. 15 65-0 | 140-8 65-0 |20 4-56 32 
»e & 65-0 | 131-8 65-0 (20 5-15 41 
» = 65-0 | 152-2 65-0 (20 5-23 20 
Dec, 6 65-0 | 140-7 65-0 (20 1-99 54 
» 18] 65-0 | 144-0 65-0 |20 1-25 33 
» 20] 65-0 | 180-8} 65-0 |20 2-15 38 
hea” 65-0 | 143-8 | 65-0 [20 1-52) 31 
an. 3 65-0 | 138-38 65-0 |20 2-03 38 
» Ww 65-0 | 134-7 65-0 |20 2-01 36 
o WW 65-0 | 146-0 65-0 120 1-28) 27 
» 24 65-0 | 139-4 65-0 (20 4-04 28 
o 65-0 | 150-7 65-0 |20 2 84) 100 
Feb. 7] 65-0 | 149-4 65-0 |20 3 39 10 
ot 65-0 | 142-5 65-0 (20 4-23 23 
ae 65-0 | 189-1 65:0 120 4-43 28 
On ayy | 2ist applications at £99 15s. per cent. 
for bills to for on Monday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and y of following week were, 
acce as to about 28 per cent. of the amount 
ap for, and applications at higher prices in full. 
Applications at £99 15s. 1d. for bills to for on 
Tuesday and applications at £99 14s. 11d, for bills to 
be paid for on Saturday were acce ip full. 


£65-0 millions of Treasury bills are being offered on 
February 28th. For the week ending March lst the 
banks will not be asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 














—_—____{ thousands) 
Week 8% Deft.| 24% | New 18% Sav. 
ended | 8.8.0. | ome] atts, 24% Pee Sar 
Jan, 21 8,210 2,852 162; 9,477 | 6,126 
" 2,029 | 2.872 48 | 6,630 | 4.677 
Feb. 4| 3,727| 93,316 46 | 15,950 | 5,470 
» 11] 4407] 8.651 130 | 12293 | 5.935 
» 18] 4273 | 3,870 25 | 10,786 | 6.545 
» 25 ; 47 | 8,927 | 4,920 
Totals 


to date | 228,766*| 225,969*| 444.4091! 93,812§$' 51,1998 
ee ET! SOOL EG 01,1908 
* 65 weeks. +36 weeks. §8 weeks. 

Interest free loans received by the Treas: up to 
February 25th amounted bet, a total ee of 
£28,329,116. Up to February 22nd, principal of Savi 
Certificates to the amount of £30,072,000 had been re’ 5 






March 


Sea AS 
Rete ay: 


¥er 


z es 


nd 


* 

BANK OF ENGLAND 

RETURNS !' 
FEBRUARY 26, 1941 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 4 

Notes Issued : |Gevt. Debt . 11,015,199 
1p kg. De- ee Securities = 

nD i sees 616,020,469 

t 26, 653 Other Secs. . 


630,241,575 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ | £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 ' Govt. Sees. ... 156,372,888 
a aie ™ 3,518,002 Other Seca. : 

Public Deps.* 14,635,316 | Dises.,ete..... 3,722 








18,978 
Other Deps. : 
Bankers... 121,722,077 22,701,286 
Other Accts... 53,017,374 Notes ......... 26, 
— Gold & Silver 
174,739,451; Coin ......... 1,378,982 
207,445,769 | 207 445,760 


* Including Exchequer, Savi Banks, Commis 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts, 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 





Amt. — angered 


Both Departments /Feb. 26, Last Last 
1941 Week Year 








COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ......... 603,240)+ 1,772)+ 72,083 
Deposits: Public ...... 14,635) — 17,116}- 31,114 

e+» | 121,722)+ 18,251)+ 22,814 
Others ...... 53,017|+  646)/+ 14,164 


Total outside liabilities.. | 792,623}+ 3,553)+ 77,397 
Capital and rest ......... 18,071) + 26) — 65 

COMBINED ASSETS ———__— 
Govt. debt & securitiest | 783,408}+ 4,502}+ 81,885 
Discounts and advances | 3,723) — 68\+ 2 





















Other securities ......... 21,935} — 957|/- 5,888 
Silver coin in issue dept. 8)+ 2i\— 508 
Coin and gold bullion ... 1,621;}+ 101/+ $97 
RESERVES ———_—|--" 
Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department.. | 28,372|— 1,672) — 21,636 
“ Pro on’’ (r e 
to ot mage liabilities in 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 











(£ millions) 
1940 1941 
Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb, 
28 12 19 26 
cousiuneerammatieneseneraemmnenennnemsnemaseataraeesmessitiniaeall atieestaccsitest eae 


Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking 


531-2] 602 0| 601-5) 603-2 





eee eeeeeeeeeeee 


Oe eee eee ene renee 


* Government debt is £11,015,100; 
£14,553,000. + Fiduciary issue raised irom seb 
millions to £6380 millions on June 11, 1940. 








(e) Vi 





U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 





Million $’s 
Feb. Jan. Feb. | Feb. 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks | 21, 13, | 20, 


1940 1911 1941 | 1941 
15,739] 19,904| 19,903] 19,903 


RESOURCES 
Gold Certifs. on hand 
and due from Treas. 


Total reserves.........++« 16,118] 20,264) 20,258) 20,251 
cash reserves...... 370) 851 345 339 
U.8. Govt. secs. 2,477| 2,184) 2,184) 2,184 

Total bills and secs... 2,494) 2,194) 2,195) 2,194 
TesOUrCeS .......++ 19, 374) 23, "205 23,363) 23,399 
LIABILITIES 

F.R. notes in circn....... 4,861) 5,906) 5,931) 5,943 

Excess mr. bank res.... 5,630) 6,310) 6,330) 6,440 

Mr. banks res. dep........ | 12,241) 13, = 13,871) 14,021 

Govt. deposits............ 596 622) 479 

Total deposits............ 13,553) 16, si8 16,330} 16,285 

Total liabilities ......... 19,374 23, 295) 23,363) 23,399 

Reserve ratio ............ 87-5%|91- "2% 91- 0% 91-1% 

BaNKS AND TREASURY : 

RESOURCES 

Monetary gold stock ... | 18,108) 22,122) 22,130) 22,140 

Treas. and bk. currency | 2,977] 3,099) 3,100) 3,102 
LIABILITIES ; 

Money in SOD 7,450) 8,627) 8,665) 6,688 


Treas. cash and dep. . 2,954! 2,904) 2,834) 2,701 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—Million £A’s 
Jan. | Dee. Dec. Jan. 





8, 23, 30, 6, 
ASSETS 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1941 
Gold and English stg. | 16-08) 17-71) 17-71) 17-71 
Other coin, bullion, etc, 8°27) 5-65) 6-52) 6-54 


27-05) 65°39) 69-11} 64-49 

99-31] 91-14} 92-49) 95-43 

Discounts and advances | 19-69) 28-53] 26-68) 25-55 
LIABILITIES 


Notes issued ............ 54: "28 69- 12 68- 12 06. 12 


Call money, London ... 
Secrts. and Treas. bills 


ASSETS 
Gold and stg. exch 
Advances to State .. 


seen ened eeeeeee 


~~ «| Nov, | Nov. | Nov.) Nov. 
22, 








ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 

ic hisiesdcoctuesteiese 5 1221-6 1221-6 1221-8 

Balances abroad......... 875 818-5 820-2 820-3 

Discounts ............. 420-3] 425-5 418-1, 409-4 

Securities.................. 114-4) 278-4 278-4) 278-4 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation 2367 -6 2790-6 2756-3 2746-9 


Deposits : Government oH 


Other 
Foreign countaieaaa 382. 8! 257-5' 257-5! 255-5 





727-0 772-6 821-7 


156-7} 152-2 147-0 CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 


ain? 275-6 255-3 
Million Turkish pounds. 


BANK OF SWEDEN. — Million kronor | ~~ 





Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 


z 
¢ 
z 


30, | 15, | 23, | 30, 16, | 23, | | Od 
comet 1999 | 1940} 1040 | 1940 | God rene eeeen 85:87| 108°7| 108:7| 108°7 
SeGuedish amete’...... | 481-8] 700-2] e7s-z] 973-6 Treasury bonds =. (140-76) 180°4| 139-0] 190-0 

Foreign assetst ...... | 492-0] 775-7] 802-4| 800-6 | Sotunities seta... | 88-14] 55-31 68-81 “BS6 
Depadt Goverment [Sie a) S67 St 36-0) SS | wepetsaeiitl, lane aon. wool ane 
Banks & others | 93-01 215-6! 192-1] 188-3 | otesineirculation ... Pee cal sana) Saniee eee 

. Including “gold abroad not included in gold Clearing & other exch. | 46:30} 34:6) 34-6) 35-2 


i 





Official exchange rates fixed by the Bank of land 
February 20th and February 26th. (Figures in 


EXCHANGE RATES 
Rates Fixed by Bank of England 


remained unchanged 
rackets are par of exchange.) 


U.S. $ (4:868) 4-02)-8 il transf 4-02 Can. $ (4 
mall trates ae aoa 4 ai tes. (25- M234) 17-30-40." Sw. kr. ae 


) 4-43-47; 
) 16-85-95. 


473. 
rie 45) 16-953-17-13 ; ~~ aes “ 9532-17-15. —_ E. Ind. Fi. 
(12 Gri? ‘ wo tenes, (FL) 


58-64. 


7 to 58-64. Bel. eh a , Poriagnin ec pose) 8-08-13; mont 


cain 
Panama $4-02-04 ; mail transfers, 4-02 


Forward Rates 

















7-58-62 ; 
esc. (1i0) 9980-100 -20. 


month have remained tangs as follows: America, 














2 cent pm.-par. Canada, } cent pm.-par. Switzerland, 3 cents pm.-par. Sweden, 
8 ore pm.-par. Batavia, 1} cents pm.-par. 
MARKET RATES 
Lends Par of 21, | Feb. 22, | Feb. 24, | Feb. 25, | Feb. 26, 
«= “af Ne ma seal” foal 1941 | 1941’ | 1941 
Budapest, Pen.| 27-82 d) (a) d) 
Belgrade, Din. | 276-38 { 196 19. 12. 0 | sbee $2. 
; 200%(g)| 200*(g)| 200%(g)} 200%(g)| 200°%(g)| 200*(g) 
Sofia, Lev 673-66 "| 315* | 315° | 315° | 315° | 315° | 315° 
Helsingfors, Mk| 193-23 | 180-210 180-210 180-210 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 
Pst} 97% eile | onto - i a os ath 
i, Pt. .. pia 46-55(¢)| 46-55(e) 6, 5540 46, B50) 46: ag 46 a 
Istanbul, eT .. | 110 ait cb 
520(b) | 520(0 sha 520(b) xb) b) 
A Dr.... | 875 615 , 515 , 615 p ro B15 515 
Up. ... t18d. " - iy - - - ie. ‘ie, 
Kobe, Yen ... | +24-58d.| 13j-148 | 137-149 | 13 ah | 1 134-146 | 134-1 
H 3. I, sooa, | tegtot | #4 ry 4 a af 154 | 14 -1 it iaist 
Valparaiso, Pes.| 40 
Lima, So.) 17-38 of a 2 
$ +51d. 
Scr! f2ad. | 2 i , | Re |" 
Bogota, Pes... a of 
* Sellers. § Nominal. t Pence per unit of local currency. 


Ce) aia! rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices 
(9 Votustary rate tor payment ot the Bank of Eagland. 
¢@ days, 





(d) Special account. 


(9) Trade payments rate. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (€ thousands) 





























Week Aggregate Week ot. Aggregate 
ended __|_January 1 to. ___ended __January 1 to 
Feb. | Feb. _ = 7 = Tb) Feb. 
24, | 22, | sed | “se | 3 | 22, 
si 1941 | 1980 1941 1940 1941 | 1940 | 1941 
Working Newcastle 1,351 1,054 12,221 11,103 
days :— 6 6 47 47 ‘Nottingham "370 399 3.939 4.008 
Birm’ham 1, ba 1,860° 19,408' 18,441 Sheffi 515, 590 «6, Ags, 4,601 
Bradford 1,622 1,340 11, '820 16,026 —————' 
Bristol ... 1,455 2,038 12; 969 14,566 10 Towns 25,139 26,429 429 sseeer 216445 
TE cannes 762; 617 7, (235 5,488 
Leicester 721| 740 6,433 6,822 Dublin® ... | 5,835 "6,618 47,884) 45,353 
Live I 6,292 6,057 48,983 42,999 So’th’ptont |... CR sn 821 
Manch’ter | 10,216. 11,834 91, 231 92,301) | 
* Feb. 17, 1940, and Feb. 15, 1941. 
+ Clearing begun May 14, 1940. 
ures RATES, LONDON 
et gan we 3 ef pith, 1980). Discount rates: Bak 
Bills. 60 da} day, 1 a%; tontha, ly %; 4 months, 14% ; ilk: 
Treasury atatnine 1-14 % ; 3 months, Up Me ao ay to-day a 
perro —_ 1-14%. Bank deposit rates, $%. eposits 


GOLD AND SILVER 


Sree RS CRE Se OF ge SUNN ee 
fine ounce throughout the week. 
En the Landen Chvte mache: prises par Guateed quince Rave bes 0 ae - 
Date Date —_ 


7“ one ee etehy am 
Feb, 20......0000 23 234 Feb. 28 nae ee 2° 
Dee 23 zs 4 & 2 et 
O  iomaeden: ae 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


























Feb. 19, | Feb. 20, | Feb. 21, | Feb. 22, | Feb. 24, | Feb. 25, 
New York on ‘oui | 1041 '| 1941 | 1941 roar” | 498 
Cents ~- Cents Cents 
403 
23 - 32(b) os 5h) 23 -34(b) 23- 5 34) 23- 34 
5-O5(e)| 5-O5{e)| 5-05(e) 5-05(c)} 6-O5(e) 
40-05 | 40-05 | 40-05 40-05 | 40-05 
23-85 | 23-85 | 283-85 | Markets| 23-85 | 23-86 
84-875 | 84-626 | 84-750 | Closed | 85-060 | 85-000 
23-45— | 23-45- | 23-45~ 23-45— | 23-45~ 
48 48 48 43 48 
ob bor | 28-e5¢ | 28-708 23-70 | 29-70 
Se | bes | 6-08 5-05 | 6-05 
} Official buying rate 20-78. (b) Free Rate. (c) Nominal. 
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: 4 Mar« 
4 THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
; 
; 7 Appropriation _ Preceding Year LO} 
| year | Total | Deprecia- | Net Proat | Aveoptl® 
i Company a be 
- - Ending | Profit | tion, ete. |"Iiterest’ | Distribu- |] pret, | ora. tees 
4 Div. Div. Prices, 
b : " Yoar 104 
s sox 
| € £ £ £ £ £ % £ £ £ ¢ |g | Batt 
. . Breweries * 
y 4 Walker ( &Cain(R.) | Dec. 31 544,895 oho 398,023 517,788 160,000 170,250 7k 60,000 | + 7,773 536,133 396,296 a * 
ta Financial, etc. hs 
Culloden Consolidated ... | Dec. 31 7,915 3,500 | Dr. 125 2,160 a —_ 125 5,988 | Dr. 637 11g | 10 
: Greyhound Racing Acsn-Tr. Dec. 31 | 140,634 “a 74,989 | 124,505 sale + 74,989 204,430 | 151,360 19 
Barnet a Dec. 31 | 100,700 60,078 97,557 10,292 40,508 7 — 722 92,411 108 ) 
7 Livi Tallis Dec. 31 | 392,453 ie 136,500 | 203,079 12,275 | 130,004 6 — 5,779 361,967 | 100,201 103 | 9 
‘ i Swindon United Gas ...... Dec. 31 42,007 ae 12,954 21,395 6,244 5,130 | 6 + 1,580 32,789 10,558 | ¢ 112 10 
. 7G ONS ic sctnceciithisthd Dec. 31 50,867 6,000 $1,401 48,599 10,402 7,500 | 15 10,000} + 3,499 71,481 41,441 | 95 st : 
; Motor Cycle & Aviation 
s Federale Aug. 31 | 253,700 93,428 | 132,643 12,207 57,151 | 273 |} 25,000; — 930 189,969 | 109,406 | 33 i 10 
Majedie (Johore)............ Sept. 30 5,120 se 3,033 6,212 1,645 1,500 112 3,750 2492 | 38 102 9 
2 — , eiddieashh Oct. 31 73,330 2,043 44,160 55,113 89,465 | 12) 5,000 305 33,881 552) 72> 1008 | 10 
3 Lewis's, Ltd...............+-+. Feb. 1 | 928,099 $5,000 | 711,780 | 768,187 296,100 | 351,764 | 275 50,000 | + 13,866 849,088 | 684,477 | 975 a ‘ 
5 Morris & Jones.........-...-- Dec. 31 27,668 - 25,418 46,674 12,075 7,245 7 5,000 | + 1, 39,015 790) 7 1123 | 10 
] Public Benefit Boot......... Dec. 31 | 170,935 15,503 30,035 41,018 18,762 8,625 | 10 s + 2,648 107,665 41,700 | 19 101 9 
2 Texti 9: 
i Ashton ga Dec. 28 | 145,017 17,456 19,076 38,569 3,105 12,420 | 10 at + 3,551 95,842 38,025 | Ww 8 
Morley (1. & BR.) .........--. Dec, 31 | 336,207 ta 117,607 | 158,165 35,000 45,000 5 39,630 |} — 2,023 $23,881 | 175,062] 7 be 
: Taylor (C.F. ) & Co scadtaadih Dec. 31 67,995 8,197 407 92,612 9,600 16,000 | 10 10,000 | — 1,193 52,541 35,640 | 10 101 9 
: né&e.| Jan. 31 27,653 he 25,097 45,989 8,625 16,100 | 8 jhe + 872 ,309 23,048 | 8 nt 5 
q Soatemme and Omnibus 97. 
; Bristol Tramways ......... Dec. 31 | 328,839 sis 205,640 | 230,895 20,000 | 124,025 8 50,000 | + 11,615 240,685 | 221,117 | a : 
: Lancs. United Transport | Dec. 31 | 169,708 26,000 53,959 53,959 16,500 27,620 | 10 9,839 ae 135,798 61,845 | 10 1074 e 
Trusts 
Broadstone Investment Dec. 31 66,127 17,070 77,258 17,562 at — 492 79,762 23,868 | Nil 11 10 
Edinburgh & Canadian ... | Jan. 15 14,381 6,276 11,934 5,000 ao a a + 1,276 14,612 6,363 | Mu 1 106 
Equatorial Trust ............ Dec. 31 39,356 17,999 45,569 “ 10,063 3 5,665 | + 2,271 ,082 16,306 10: 
: Glasgow Stockholders...... Jan. 2 61,501 a 17,360 27,876 12,338 4,112] 2 on + 910 61,489 19,406 
; Lancashire & Lomond Dec. 31 1,389 he 567 1,932 a 589 3 a -- 22 1,756 819/ 8 116 | 10: 
i Mercantile Investment &c. | Jan. 31 | 256,189 7: 172,422 r 50,677 | 106,422 | 10} | 15,000/ + 823 302,078 | 205,900) 11 85 7 
3 Midland-Caledonian Inv... | Dee. 31 23,929 9,434 22,735 a 7,000 5 5,000 | — 2,566 24,244 11,026 | § 04g ' 
’ 2 Romney Trust............... Dec. 31 44,783 16,114 $7,321 7,396 7,651 5 + 1,067 45,451 18,645 | 6 104 9 
: 3 Utilities & General ......... Dec. 31 42,683 12/232 21,663 7,187 3,594 2h 1,995 | — 6544 ,039 14,477] & 
é Waterworks asf 7) 
; Luton Water ........ en Dec. 31 35,566 10,766 28,296 14,771 4 — 4,005 $2,200 14,026} 4 . . 
j f es 
: Bendanga, Ld. ............ Sept. 30 7,043 si 2,913 3,699 Ss 1,920; 6| 100/- 7 3,841 1, 3 ot 1 
; Borax Consolidated......... Sept. 30 | 543,817 75,000 | 115,386 , 46,000 56,063 7 rs + 13,323 503,785 | 125,194 5 
3 ; e, Chapman & Co Dec. 31 | 122,469 22,845 91,367 | 123,522 4,890 60,000 | 12 20,000 | + 6,477 109,970 89,110 2% 1: 
Consolidated Signa hgloots Sept. 30 a 22,318 | 23,700 7,390 | 14,716 | 10 oe ee : 441) 17 = } t 
Culter Mills Paper ......... Dec, 31 42,867 11,381 | 11,696(0) 34,897 13,125 | 10 10,000 | — 11,429 41,675 21,125 | 69 5 
iia Keonomie Gas Boiler... Dec. 31 6,012 am 6,668 1,553 1,438 | 10 — + 395 7,047 8,922 | 10 a | 3 
; 3 International Combustion. | Sept. 30 | 203,135 123,677 | 135,886 9,000 | 105,510 | 30 + 9,167 500 | 164,000} 82) Prices, 
: Loveys (John) & Co. ...... | Dec. 31 11,937 ode , 12,001 3,600 6,000 6 - 2 16,153 11,082 ' Year 1041 
e Manchester Corn, &c. ...... | Dec. 31 29,439 re 5,016 6,937 oa ska dea + 5,016 30,826 6,353 Jan. 1 to Fel 
: Sheffield Cabinet ............ Dec. 31 13,932 2,752 4,980 5,027 2,291 1,725 7 bd + 864 7,112 2,086 | Nil “High | Le 
? Southalls (Birmingham)... Dec. 31 | 244,779 M 4 123,289 | 152,631 Ne 81,900 | 17 40,000 |.+ 1,389 187,013 | 113,738 
% Wright (John) Veneems.. Dec. 31 41, 22,410 , 5,500 11,250 7 5,000 | + 660 47,849 361 
‘ Totals (£000's) No. of Cos 
: Week to Mar. 1, 1941 41 5,689 226 2,884 4,156 812 1,568 370| + 134 5,332 2,121] ww. 
: Jan. 1to Mar, 1, 1941 229 56,903 2,197 32,132 49,709 5,388 23,768 2,003 | + 973 54,505 36,685 |... a7 : 
4 
g 61 5 
5 + Free of income tax. (a) On 50% of 1940 capital. (0) After additional allocation £12,000 for income tax to provide for the liability up to 1941-42, ie 35 
; 1] 
Be | 8 
: DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS | 8 
Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked* indicating interim dividend. $8 S 
*Int. *Int. 63/9 | 53; 
Pay- | Prev. Pa 
Compan or | Total > Compan 344 $3: 
pany Final able | Year y +Final atle | Ye Year uk ; | 
4 
: % % 2.1 38 3 a7/-| 2 
% % % TEA AND p RUREER International Paint...... 16 Ss 60/~ | 64/ 
RAILWAYS Chembong (Mala aad 23°]... a 2* Irrawaddy Flotilla ...... 7 10} | ... | %% 0 ’ 
G.W. = Oat. Se ocee 23¢ | 4 |Mar.17) 38 Gedong (Perak) R 2 Kassala Cotton............ 8t 8 |Mar.27| 8 50/- | 4 
Re COME. sccccecserep ose Lye 1$ |Mar.19} 1 Gedenar ao pinbbalina 63+} 12} |Mar. 4 7 Kelton Portland Cement 64°)... ove es £7 
L. & x. E rin 2nd Pref. sa 2 (|Mar.19 Rungagaun Tea ......... i zs RY. SE ctinictsactuaieres 10 20 oak 17 So/- | 4 
London Trans. “C” Stk. | 23¢| 3 |Mar.19| ... United Serdang Rbr. ... 9 5 Light Alloys ............ 124°] ... i 7 i 
Mersey Railway ......... ab if ' 1 INDUSTRIALS Lister & Co. 5% Pref.... «» (als wel 82/- 7 
Southern (Def.) ......... sk 14 |Mar.28) 1 IEE eicchtncssccicinasec 2 20 30 London Brick Co.......... 5t | 10 me 10 6 t 
Do, Pref.ord. ...... 2it | 5 |Mar.238} 5 I solide entininann 10° |... 10* Merchants Trust ......... qie7 | ww. | 31 
BANKS Ba rds & Dalmellington | 12¢ | 16 16 Morley (I. & BR.) ......... a 5 aad 7 -| 5 
Bank of Australia ...... 4}t 8 |Mar.28 8 Bearpark Coal, &c....... 2kt it 7 Natal Steam Coal ...... 5* eee 5° ag 397 
Amsterdamsche Bank... |... 5 un 4 B’ham Rly. Carriage ; 7 it North-Eastern Electric. 4it| 7 wee 7 45J/- | 4) 
Incasso-Bank ..........-. 5 4 Bovril (Deferred) ...... sit 8 8 Phillips & Powis Aircraft |... 5 | .. | Ml 7/- | 7 
Bradbury Greatorex ... 6 9 i 9 Ransome and Marlies ... OF ot oe ° 
INSURANCE Brit. Amer. Tobacco ... | {33% | ... |Mar.31| t33* Scottish Power............ 5}t oe 8 23 21 
London Assurance ...... 5/5* 5/5* Canadian Eagle Oil ... | ... .ps. |Mar. 5) 6d.ps. Squirrel Confectionery |... 12} |Mar.31| 2 1 10 
MINING Coleman & Co. ............ 6 10 ie it Standard Motor ......... oh 15 we | 68 6: 
Champion Reef (India) 17}¢| 32) |Mar.21|) 40 Eastwoods Cement ...... 5° vl Sudan Plantations ...... 3 8 |Mar.27| 8 22 
Kramat Pulai ............ 23°; ... |Mar.12 5° France Fenwick (W,) ... 54t af Mar.21 7 Tottenham Gas ......... alt 5 ous 4 1 12 
Malayan Tin Dredg. 10 sn 15* Gale and Polden ......... oe 12 ed 10 United Dairies _......... 5 een oe 1 12 
ysore Gold ............ 12$¢| 17} Apr. 4 27 Greenlees & Sons... a 10 va 10 U.S. & Gen. Trust ...... 4it| 6} 7 7 
ntau Tin ........0...--- 125%]... 15] 6 Hawthorn Leslie & Co - ia 3* Wandsworth Gas. ...... 4 5 " 7 
S thern Malayan Tin} 7s) 10* Harrods, Ltd. ............ 4 Apl. 3| 10 Winterbottom BookCloth s s 7 
St. John d’el Rey £1 ... |¢1/5-1f| $10 Apr.10 t10 Impl. Tobacco a sic t ” 12} Woolcombers Ltd. ...... tl t21} 5 5 
é Witbank Colliery ...... es ae 7% International Invest. 8 YorkStreetFlaxSpinning 2 ma 188 
4 t Free of Income Tax. a — to Nov. 30, 1940. 165 fe 
ee : TE 142 | 185 
166 | 150 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS UNIT TRUST PRICES 116/- | 11¢ 
as sup lied b y eamegare and Unit Trusts Association are a 
Grons Re : 4 Ageregate aie, (Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 08/6 6 
or Wee ts 
Name = | Ending a Name | Feb. 25, 1941 Name Feb. 25, 1941 Name | Feb, 25, 1941 oe 68 
is 1941 + or — 1941 + or — ne 46/6 | 39 
See'd Brt. | 18/3—19/3xd || Nation’! D.| 9/7}—10/7} ||Key. Gold.. 
| Lim’d Inv. | 12/1j—13/1} ||Century.. Ajo Br. Ind. 4th Toe-12- s/t 40 
i }3.A. and Pacific...... 33 | Feb. 15 | $1,902,000] + 32,000] 42,400,000/— 793,000 | New British 716-80" |lscottish... | 1011/6 [fe Inds. | 12 aise wi 
4 K.A. Gt. Southern ... | 33 15 | $2,757,000) — 433,000] 68,526,000|— 6,864,000 | Invest Tr. 9/3—10 3* ]Univ. 2nd | 11,9—136 ||Met. & Min. ae a tia 40 
a4 B.A. Western ......... 33 15 | 3 "964,000/ + 34,000) 23,468,000|— 2°122'000 | Bk.-Insur. | 14/3—15,9* ||Inv. Flex. | 8/0—10/-xd ||Cum. Inv. | 13/3—M6 ” oi) % 
‘ Canadian Pacific...... 7 21 | $3,235,000] + 452,000] 24:747,000| + 3,628,000 | Insurance . | 14/—15/3* |lInv. Gen. a WY 1} || Producers 59-48 21 1g of 
Contral Argentine ... | 34 22 | $2,061,000) + 400,750) 50,162,450] 10,694,300 | Bank ...... 15/——16 6xd°)| Key. Flex. Dom. 2nd .| 4/65 TO ee 
. Scotbits ... | 10/6—11/6* ||Key. Cons.| 8) 9) 104 |Orthodox 73 —19/0 | 16 
#H sense 
} Receipts in Argentine pesos, * Free of commission and stamp duty. (9) Wor 
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| “High | Low 
lt 103 110 i is 24% 
110 || Do. 4% (aft. 1987) £ 6. 
; es 108 a8 34 ; 
. “ 12 
wos | ard |i 108g | tote Do. 24% 1944-40...... 28 0 ta ma tec 
104 102 Do. 53. . 212 9 a aoe - 
ug, | 1078 |! 4 107 % after 1961 2 14 b 0 
86 92 Do. 5% 1944-64 ..... 6 5 tl Giceder Geet ate O08” 116 6 
92 9 7 Fund. 24% 1956-61 ..... : ¢ of c 600 
114 198 + Fund. 8 1050-80 ; : O11 Ha ae 8 10 . 
2 114 113 Fund. 44 1960-00 3 oar] iee| tact o's] Sel vicewtom one 9 13 
102 95 101 1 D. % 1944-48 we S173] ae] ge] am | mn ||nee, cnamee 101-... 14 0 
Be | ee | Hal | 35 waa ane pia " oie 8 
m | at 1003 || Bo sda, 24% 1946-47 218 0 . Nil 
1128 105 |} 1125 | 110 Sav. Bds. 3% 1955-68... .' af es ¢ a's 
100% || War L. 8% 1955-39. 21 
1 93 103 103 Wer io 8 1956-56 3 a t84 ¢ : ; 0 
80 90 804 ar L. 34% af. 1952 2 18 10” 0 
10 85 95 934 Red Loans 3 3 3 Of 10 ¢ 3 6 uf 
me | sof || 74 hess isse8 8 610 $s 5 0 
mt | sot || oot | 96 || Do a 1933-53 .. 30 8 1b Bo 3 
Do 6 10 416 
107 | 101 ssn oa Ps saint dibbieind 379 20 > 5 6 ; 
m im |e |e lamers 0 nb] “a ea 
10 4% 1 0 
aa | AS ah | iat | eS a $3 bel ft od 
07 1 5% 1946 31 
116 | 104 || 108 as _— 0 5-75. 8 ip : tbe ae 414 0 
7 4 4 
e's, ae | oe pirham M0 6 uel is i 
104 97 103 93 Liverpool 99; 196488 8 13 10 6b 34 6.4 0 
t 102 Middx. 33 omer 810 2 23a 54d 5 4 0 
at ai se , . 7-62 ... $8 6 8al 65 510 0 
20 87 79} || Argen. 4 Bde 6.8 20 413 0 
it 12 3 124 || Cte | eh Fa i914... “e1e aS 8 ¢ Mae =.” 
mob | soy |] sz | 78 Chinn 88 (1039) bial oh aes] ahs g 9 0 
& | 19) || 30 15° || Greek 6% Stab ke he ene the] 10 ¢ 910 6 
o | SF |] ob | oe Japan 54% 1080 .....-. bh a 15 a| 1% 814 Ot 
—_— 45 41 Spanish 49 8% © tee eeeeee — 23 9 0 20 e 10 6 15 3 
Prices, 6% .....-.0 . 1416 0 244 e 18 12 
ae! 1941 Last two eee ses 8 17 10 45 ¢ oe eoccee 3 6 : 
io ____ || Mame of Securit 9 a (| ue § 9 0 
w || (@) @) () 7 15 e 5 * . 
4c 7 6 
3} Rai 6B e 0 
dl | | & jane BS) bilge sed bu 0 
: . OH Rote) idan Lincs @i°” 
woh | sy |! ste} ts Ot, Western Ord, mas) wae ous 8 
| 2 . 6 -_ *e*e88 
3y 33 Cid 294 245 uae t Cons. Prt 6 6 e¢ ac Nil 
26 2 % Pret. 1955 4d : 
168 | 11} | lk 2 bil Do. 4% ist Pt . 9 $ 1h 
a 36 we 1} ¢ || LAMB. Ord. . 0 ss 24 a || Jokal (Assam) £1"... o30 0 
| so || Be] 8 8 tp PL. 1088... 0 co] al] Lenten Aatatie 81-.... 613 3 
iz 9% 1 a} 2306 Lon Trane. 6 : 0 5 ¢| 9 ¢|| United Serdang 2/- . ... 613 6 
ta | ss ei ee Southern Def : 20 ¢| 5 - 23 
83 + i e 
230 3 b < a Ord 0 1246 174d . 
ow 53/4) a Banks and D 0 Be 5 a 5 . : 
333. || 6 10 || Alexanders £2 £1 pd : 0 7 $24.4 || Shell Transport £1... ; 3 
un 8 | 8h a 6 b|| Bank of En ie 5 a 71} || Trinidad Leasebolds £1 . ¢ 4 0 
£464 a 44 0 || Bk. of . Seema — 3 3 7 9 2t 
a7/-|"25/- || 8 6| 8 @||Bk.of Montreal $100. 512 8 rs] oe a” 
69/- | 64/103 || 7 db) «5 || Bk. of N. ean = 3 ; m29 o| Nils 4 
. all pel 6 olla aan. .2 S e | 9010¢ || Boots Pure Drug 8/~ 49 
= a || 3s 4 ee 2 3° robe |nizie Bil & 
Sof | 45/6 | er Sr Hongkong an 8. vis to 6 zs 16 Oe rr Omee: etk.” 3 0 ot 
ar| 2. || 2s] 7° sone Oe St 616 6 15 b 5 6 9 
6 5 | tae b Midland £1, typ Fe % ¢ II Ries. Eh .-ncercereeese $16 0 
62/- $1 8 db Pr b || Nat. Dis. arte ais 4 0 b oe ever Mus. Ind. 10/- 5 10 
aft | 80/- |] tee} 7 a || Not tnd. £25,615) pd 411 0 §] 38 ©1l Revetal beea t2 0. ma 
897 8 }b || Nat. Prov. £5, £1 , 6 b . Land £1 714 
i] aus || 3 @| 84 || Royal Bk. of Scotland... 5 2 9 sl 1088 aS Til 0 
70/- 9a od eee oe ag : 0 @| 20 5|| Harrison & Cros. Dt. £1 ;* 0 
w | ut | sos] soe] mma. $00 ] be bat 
Na 
88/- | 64/9 | =? 4/64 Athos £5, eld - - 4 Nie}  34¢ || Imp. Smelting £1. ..... 4 5 ° 
225 sca anes Gen. Anas sl Si. od. 5 49 112} 6 || Imp. Tobacco £1 . ...... 6 40 
i Age 125 bo 4a Lon. & Lancs. ds, bz ba. Lary 57 6 on 45 ot 
mY @ || Pearl a 
ooh | 174 cogent bas Phase th. ty pa pa 313 OF 5 b | lente Nee ‘10 8 
4 in 19 b taste Reval Exe ae 4 0 15 . ki 45 6 
Ll a) So eee io + be 
| aE) Sa) sp ea hi 3 at 
: 160 | 4a} 606 AD se ae ° 0 83a co 9 
42 185 8 b 5 a Inv t. cog ane 23a tereerees a 
166 7b est. Trust 6 9 3ha| 10°65 || Tate and Lyle £1........ 516 6 
150 3 a|| Trustece © b 
11 : 3.3 6 6 ee. : 2 20 . .° 5 12 > 
a 7 & oof 0 e 0 
sie | 1/5 |] $5 | #15 b|| Base Ratoltt ac. 0 "te 1355 su S 
gi] al a8) 8 eer 12 of Be] aie 55 8 
71 -j) 1 Ord tes e 8 6 
73/9 aie in : as Distillers a Pe 6 : 6 e 6 ; Reones 516 0 
ea | Si. || Thal 16 & Guinness Ord. £1........ 5 40 20 a} 45 b 512 69 
je) soe ll ae a) 332 a eee nai . 65 3 95 ¢ 4 0 
tok ack aah: ae Gombe Det. di eit 6 ai! @ 6 ie 
Pa ale 2 b 4a em Son : ® 95 : 64 6 || Cons. Gids. of 8, Af. £1 . 3 - 
tia |- as 10 ¢ ee 5 0 Nile +. De Beers (Def.) £23. 6 0 °. 
6/11 25/73|| 110 6 14 6 || Bolsover i . 8 0 liga] 1136 pean me otone eh 
21 6/3 || 6 t5 a|| Brown (J.) Ord. 10/- 619 3 25 a aaaiees Nil 
100 19/44 5 ; 4 a/|| Cammell Prag on 5 9 OF 10 @ 3 oom | ee 240 
16/6 |! 10 ¢ ; a || Colvilies Ord. £1 ........- 714 0 75 a| 70 || Sub gel Ire 7 80 
(@) ¢ |! Dorman Long Ord. £1... 7 0 5 U a Op. 12 ty.t at 2s 
Westin dividend. () _—— 8 0 oe tir 000 
Final dividend. ees (@) W ~ ae ied 
worked to fo gouge rked on 9% basis. (6) Allowing for os 
on pedemetiee yield. 
in 1946, 


(9) Worked 
Spa ame 



















































a Annas per share. 
nt. out of capttal reserve. 
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raat MiP nga Naas re 
COTTON—continued. re 
in. a 75 s. d. 8. d. 
enemas AND T 19 x 19 HF 37 3 37 3 cqmant, ERT, beat ng, Fortand, die site, ieee 
: Ne. i, N - 4961. f0.b.Ve. 27 “; 27 § 18 x 1 bib a ee 1810-18-10 : 
pes. Ses. oy. — ewt. (¢)..... 14 8 M4 7 » 99 in dito, i" yan, itl | ak oncnencgs omer on o% oo 
} Fiour, s / he 2 6 25 6 FLAX ( ton)— ss ain Acid, Oxalic, net.........per ton 60/5/0 é 
a Barley, | Gaz., av., percwt(e) ” ” = : Livonlan 2K. sos ens cen ccepoc ese ces cee - tou 5410, 3 ro 
: Maize, 1a’ Puta, 48 1b,,"£0.. 11 0 11 0 | wemP {oer ton)—Manilis, ‘spot ba atlas Adimonte, Su ton io & Vi 
: MEAT— Beef. per 8 Ib.— J2 9! ’ Nitrate of Soda ....... “et a s/o 
| N40 een { § O § 0 UTE (er ton)— Bieatb. n..-....per ton ie 
Bnglish tong eosin spas 6 0 6 0 2/8, elf. _ Dunder, Soda svi coe boneeeene 1010 1 
Imported hinds nemo Seve Nov.-Dec. (new) . ‘a nee Soda Crystals ...........per ton{ $/0/0 ! 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—Engilsh ..... 80 8 0 Common 8 1b. cops.(per spindle) 4 - 4 | GOPRA (per ton)—8.D. Straits, re 
isan 44 44 /40 Hessians, per vd. .. : i 6 ot CAL, eesvesrnrssvessneesnessneervernes — 19/10/0 19/100 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib. . so s°0 8) Hessians, per yd. - HIDES (per Ib. sd a ‘LEA! 
BACON (per cwt.)— Wilts. cutside 113 6 113 6 SISAL (per ton)—African, ‘Feb. Si .'£ ° Wet salted and} 40/80 ib 0 68 aw 
HAMS (per ewt.)—Green ........ 118 6 118 6 bene age = ro d cape, J ’ 06 6 e Cor 
| per > “3 
OTHER FOODS Lincoln wethers, washed ...... 19} we Dry Capes 162 Io01b.” 0 7 0 HR = 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades 143 0 143 0 Selected blackfaced, greasy ... 14 37 English & Welsh Market 
Australian scrd. fleece, 70's ...... 37 $ and heife 5 ® & 0 Wi 
CHEESE (per en Cape scrd. average snow white 303 393 Best heavy ox R . edbecs 07 0 
oat geen dae . : = : NP. serd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s... 24 24 LEATHER (per Ib.) — : NO” 
GOGOA (per ewt i ad 45 45 Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib... {7 $f : 
Accra, af. ...... 34 tbe 0 35 0 socom carded . sat 39 39 "8 if Th 
sanein o 8 0 48’s average carded ......... 31 31 Shoulders .........cecece ces seecee eee ; 
7 85 0 9 0 44’s prepared 20... .0.c0. ces s0- 293 292 ; : 2 ih Fil 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— Insole Bellies : it ? Do 
Santes supr. c. e . a”. Ba MINERALS . cam - 
Costa Rica, lint case ee 43 35 0 135 0 COAL (per ton)— st . si ¢. Dressing EE SERS SONS a ae 26 2 ‘ = 
EGGS (per 120)—English ......... 35 0 25 0 Welsh, best Admiralty ......... { 32 4 82 4 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS {per gal.) 
LARD (per cwt.}—Imported ...... 64 =O 64 0 Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne... 27 0} 27 OF Motor Spirit, England & Wales 1 9 19 Set 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 70 670 vent, ( i (0) Kerosene, B Oil ...... Ol On ta 
English, King Edward .........{ 5 9 § 9 | IRON AND STEE ie dessa tonics Va Ol... O11 Of 
OUORE (pee ont) | eae | me. 2 ies (b) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, | Pr 
Cen Is, 06°. orm. atym. Bars, Middlesbrough ........... 3 0 6 poy at oe waggons ......... 1 6} 14 
elf. UK jCont. 7 6 7 6 | Steel rails, heavy 290 6 200 6 Foal Ol. te bull cn. ‘instal. Pi: 
REFINED LON DON— Tinplates (home, f.c. ‘14x 20) .. 29 9 20 ee T 
Granulated. 2 cwt. bags 40 6 40 6 | WON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— Se FarMAG) scesscccnesse 0% 8 
Granulated. 2 cwt bags, + tae co | Copper (o}—Einetrolyts «..--, 88/00 C800 Diesel ....... a 0 af 0 Wi 
j os - > nm! 
domestic consumption .. 38 0 88 0 Tin—Standard cash ............ 269/15,0 276/10/0 ROSIN (per Sik diabetes, iS ac Fy . . ae Mt 
West India Crystallised .... os] oe Pena 
9 9 Three months 1936/1010 272 RUBBER (por Ib.)— . 4.58 Th 
TOBACCO (pr M)y— (i kw 8 RSD TES cts cores 266/10 0 27 2/10 ‘0 nda iach 1 08 4 i 
Indian met and = an- 9 : 5 ? ibt Lead Loree’ foreign, cash ... wien Bh 9 s Sideial 4 lo 
were r MO ig GPR ~-- sos area hog ELLAC (per ton)—TN 86/00 85/00 
Rhodesian, stemmed and” an-{ 0 10b 0 10} Aeminium, ingots and bars 110/00 110/0.0 eneten A santa See: sara eat = 
stemmed Pe | Nickel, home delivery o00 concee et 195/0/0 veerTasis ors (per ton not)— — 
T ity hh , Taw a / i 
cibiiints: VEXTOLES i a. | Antimony, Chinese .....:-...-.  85/0/0 85/0/0 Iuape, © Ok fll me cen $430 448M — 
-American ......... 8°52 8-54 Wolfram, Empire ......per unit 2/10/0 2/10/0 n-seed, crude .. /2/ 
_ Gia FG F 12-04 12-09 arr refined ...... apes oe. Be : Py Coconut, crude. hidtiens = aN a 
Yarns, 32's Twist 16°06 16-10 uicksilver ...per Palm . ia 
a tore Twnti (Fé tia im 3 08 25-95 | GOLD, per fine ounce . 168 ° 168 ° | oll Cakes, Tnsood Lineoes, , Indien. 74 vi 
"s w t gyp n . . » j ia (new F 
. SILVER (per ounce La Pla (new) ba 11/7/6 14/6/8 
Crete, ex 16.380 8 on. rds. 2 3%, 25 ‘, Cash o ey seen cectne 1114 1114 Calcutta se cncee 18/11/38 18/118 
( : t sacks, charged Is. 0d., credited bei ea. on cea. (6) Higher Pool prices in some zones. © Price rm at buyers’ premises. 
{ 2 Ince o apet aur aenmct, har charges. (e) Average for weeks ended Feb. 15th and Feb. 22nd. T 
‘e ‘eb AMERICAN Feb. 18, Feb. 25, Feb. 18, Feb, 2 beg 
” ioe - Sout ; “1041 1041 1941 1941 a 
GRAINS (jer bushel)- Cents Cents METALS (per Ib.) —cont. ar nts Cents MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) a cont. Cents Cents e 
Wheat, Chicago, May Se 79 83 Spelter, East St. Louis, spot ... 7°25 7°25 Petroleum, 1 Mid-cont. crude, 102 102 dus 
. Winnipeg, May ......... 77 77} | MISCELLANEOUS (per ib.)— Eo per barrel... osesanes 102 be 
Maize, Chicago, May............... 60; 61 Cocoa, N.Y., Accrag Mar.......... 5-62 6-01 Rubber, N.Y. “es. sheet spot 20H a g 
Oats, Chicago, May ............... 34} 35 Coffee, N.Y., cash— = amet y’, a a elie re tt ; mai 
Rye, Chicago, May ............... 425 41 OS ee 4 5} Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cen 5-00 3-12 
Barley, Winnipeg, Dec. ......... 46} 48] Santos, No. OD iscuchctaceed 8h 8} deg., 8 H  sessosessceeseencssesens pro 
METALS (per Ib.) — Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot ... 10-76 10-97 Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4 es 0-70 Th 
Copper, Connecticut ............... is -00 oe Coane eae vabbewtghs , . . _— Moody’: . om ee. aeons ecedeine 0- (i 
E Eee 51-75 52-5 ‘ott« _ & & Sees Lh bee 
Caton. OF ode 5-65 "5-65 Lard, Chicago, Méf. ............. 6-17} 6-20 modities, Dec. $1, 1031-100 172-8 . 174-7 ow 
ma 
wh: 
EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) a 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND Oe 
The following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand | 
to U.S. $; approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-£ rate. New Zealand* b on London rel 
Colombia.* Sight selling rate 174-80 pesos per 100 U.S. $. Buying Selling Buying Selling lar; 
Ecuador.* Sight selling rate 15-00 sucres per U.S. $. : eo Te fee | kc ma 
Guatemala. Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $, less commis- iia New ila t dictaiiaie New tralia New: is | 
sion of 1 per cent, to Central Bank. ustralla | Zealand any ca . (any the 
Nicaragua.* Sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed at 5.52} cordobas per mail) mail) ) in 
U.S. $ (incl. 10 per cent. tax and 4 per cent. comm.), June 9, 1938. TT. = 125 | 1243 125 124% | 125) | 125 ie 
El Salvador. Sight selling rate New York was 2-50 colones per $. Ord. ir os. oe Ae . q 
Venetuela.* Sight selling rate New York 3-19 bolivares per U.S. $ since April, 27 (8) (2) (§) (t) ur 
— Sete |i teat sat 64] 28 /anen| e)el h| h a8 
. 1 1 ee ef > . 
* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 60 days |1274| 12741279] 1278] | 7. ldeed | 13ae | 138 13h 124 :: ple 
£ 90 days | 1284) 1 127g] 127§| ... wo» 1126 | 128% | 123%) 125%) 1 res 
OVERSEAS BANK RATES ° NE rates (Australian and N. Zealand) now based on £100—London. in 
§ Via ban and Sin; By America/New Zealand Air Mail, Cansei) 
Changed From To Changed From To | Demand, 126 3 30 days 1203 : 60 days, ye iste ; 90 days, 1273. (New Zealand): for 
avg.ma.0 £3 | Moana July 15,°35 & 4 ~—«|:-:éDemand, 1254 ; 30 days, 1263 ;'60 days, 126§ ; 90 days, 1279 (plus postage). pa 
Jon. 4:37 7 8 | Montreal ...... +11 138 24 SOUTH AFRICA : 
an. » SE BG Bf VD coccrccesecse . , 1 
ob 3s 8 5 Save Jan. S 30 3} : (Buyinc Rares PER £100 STERLING) - ne 
* 40 4 Pretoria ....... May 15,’ 2 
- Jan, 25,140 2) 2 | Tallinn ......... O15 8 | T.T. | Sight. | eas ee | “Sr | aa Ee 
be 17,°40 3 3 . 
enw ie, Se Cee Feb.17,"40{ St) aot peed Z a ca a 
Samay <---4 Nov. 28,'35 3¢ 3 | Biode Janeiro. May$1,'35 -. Rhodesla......... | 100 5 0| 10013 0 | 101 i | 101 9 6 | 101 17 $ 
CRIOE hicks nics.5es June 13,'35 - ee eee Aeeie os ; : 8. Africa ......... 101 0 0/101 8 101 16 3 | 102 4 6 | 102 12 at 
prone Oct. 9,°39 54 | Stockholm....... May 16,"40 3 3 EULING RATES PER (£1 TERLING e 
H I sautaies Dec. 3,°34 . Zurich .......... Nov. 25,’36 2 if (8 R (£100 8 ) = 
Kovno,............. May ty "89 5 7 Tokio... - Mar.11,’38 3-285 3-46 
Lisbon ............ May 11,°36 5 4 ellington ...... May 27,'°40 3 2 pe 
N.Y. Fed. Res... Aug. 26," 37 14 1 | Dublin........... Oct. 26: 4 3 a 
(a) For banks and credit institutions. (>) For private persons and firms. mM 





